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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  schools  of  America  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  culture 
of  the  mother  countries.  The  very  warp  and  woof  of  American  educa- 
tion was  hanked  on  the  reels  of  our  European  antecedents. 

The  dominant  pattern  of  support  and  control  of  American  edu- 
cation was  born  in  an  era  of  isolated  farms  and  crossroad  hamlets. 
Local  initiative  made  the  difference  between  idle  presence  or  absence 
of  schooling  for  the  youth.  Local  initiative  was  extorted  in  two 
ways:  (1)  a cultural  desire  to  help  induct  the  young  into  the  life 

of  the  group,  and  (2)  a desire  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  support 
an  institution  in  order  to  accomplish  the  inductive  act. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  a nation  of  isolated  villages 
and  self-sufficient  fains.  Local  communities  are  no  longer  self- 
contained  miniature  societies.  The  America  of  today  is  a nation 
joined  together  by  economic,  social,  and  political  interdependency. 

Vast  numbers  of  school  districts  are  not  able  to  finance 
the  type  of  educational  program  their  constituents  desire.  Support 
for  education  has  been  obtained  from  other  levels  of  government. 

With  the  increase  in  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
there  has  developed  a mixed  pattern  of  local  financial  effort  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  school  districts.  Some  districts  are 
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content  to  operate  at  low  level  of  financial  support  even  though 
there  are  ample  financial  resources  for  greater  expenditure.  Other 
school  districts  are  making  local  financial  contributions  at  a high 
level  in  the  face  of  limited  financial  resources.  Why  do  these 
variations  exist?  Before  exploring  possible  explanations  the  reader 
is  directed  to  the  over-all  changes  in  government  operation. 

The  Changing  Role  of  Government 

The  role  of  government  changes  as  a result  of  human  motiva- 
tions. The  American  people  directly  or  indirectly  through  their 
elected  representatives  have  changed  and  are  changing  the  role  of 
government  at  all  levels.  The  older  concept  of  government  with  a 
minimum  of  regulations  and  passive  police  power  no  longer  operates  in 
America.  The  newer  concept  of  government  has  evolved  with  activities 
ranging  from  policing  former  enemy  lands  and  operating  hydro-electric 
power  plants  to  the  building  of  public  housing  projects  and  the  pro- 
vision of  social  insurance.  With  this  change  in  the  role  of  govern- 
ment has  come  an  increase  in  public  expenditures.  Monetary  expendi- 
tures are  an  expression  of  human  actions.  The  /merican  public  has 
been  motivated  toward  demanding  or  permitting  a rise  in  the  cost  of 
government.  Table  1 shows  government  expenditures  for  selected  years. 
Table  2 shows  government  expenditures  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
selected  years • ^ These  data  indicate  a rise  in  total  government 

"hi he  years  included  in  Table  1 represent  distinct  periods  in 
the  economic  cycle  from  1890  through  1956,  e.g.,  industrial  expansion, 
war,  post-war,  economic  depression,  and  economic  "boom." 
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TABLE  1 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 

(In  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Year 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

1890 

$ 318 

$ 88 

$ 1*87 

$ 893 

1903 

517 

207 

912 

1,636 

1913 

697 

359 

1,607 

2,663 

1918 

12,61*8 

553 

1,966 

15,167 

1923 

3*001* 

1,195 

i*,056 

8,305 

1929 

2,957 

1,928 

6,001 

10,936 

1936 

8,611 

2,1*19 

5,320 

16,350 

19U0 

8,821* 

3,612 

5,61*0 

18,076 

19U5 

98,360 

3,750 

5,015 

107,125 

1952 

65,999 

8,653 

17,1*1*1* 

92,096 

1951* 

68,797 

10,108 

20,593 

99,1*98 

1956 

61*,  173 

12,319 

2l*,392 

100,881* 

Source*  The  Economic  Almanac  for  19U2-l*3»  (New  York*  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  1?U2).  Data  for  1890-1936,  from  191*2  volume, 
p.  1*08$  data  for  191*0-1956,  from  1958  volume,  p.  1*28, 
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TABLE  2 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  TOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Year 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

1890 

35.6S6 

9.9$ 

5J*.5% 

100.0$ 

1903 

31.6 

12.7 

55.7 

100.0 

1913 

26.2 

13.5 

60.3 

100.0 

1918 

83.1* 

3.6 

13.0 

100.0 

1923 

36.8 

H*.l* 

1*8.8 

100.0 

1929 

27.0 

17.6 

55.1* 

100.0 

1936 

52.7 

U*.8 

32.5 

100.0 

191*0 

1*8.8 

20,0 

31.2 

100.0 

191*5 

91.8 

3.5 

1*.7 

100.0 

1952 

71.7 

9.1* 

18.9 

100*0 

1951* 

69.1 

10.2 

20.7 

100.0 

1956 

63.6 

12.2 

21*.  2 

100.0 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  1* 
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expenditure  from  less  than  one  billion  dollars  in  1890  to  nearly 
101  billion  dollars  in  1956.  The  per  cent  of  public  expenditure 
by  level  of  government  indicated  a strong  reliance  on  local  govern- 
ment for  public  finance  from  1890  until  the  1930* s.  Exception 
should  be  made  for  the  period  of  World  War  I*  Since  the  1930’s 
there  has  been  a decline  in  the  per  cent  of  total  public  expendi- 
ture made  by  local  governments.  State  government  expenditures  have 
held  a more  constant  ratio  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict.  The  major  shift 
in  distribution  of  public  expenditures  has  been  from  local  government 
to  federal  government. 

The  extent  of  government  operation  in  many  fields  can  be 
revealed  by  examining  the  purpose  of  public  expenditures.  Table 
3 shows  government  expenditure  according  to  function  and  level  for 
the  fiscal  years  1952  and  1956. 

Table  U shows  major  government  expenditures  as  a per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  years  1952  and  1956.  These  data  indicate  that 
national  defense  and  education  are  the  two  largest  expenditures  when 
aggregate  government  expenditures  are  examined.  Defense  represents 
the  largest  expenditure  item  for  the  national  government.  Highways 
are  the  largest  expenditure  for  state  government.  Education  and 
public  welfare  represent  major  expenditures  for  state  government. 
Education  is  the  largest  expenditure  for  local  government.  Shultz 
and  Harriss  make  the  following  observation  concerning  expenditure 
of  public  funds: 
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TABLE  h 


MAJOR  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  ACCORDING  TO  FUNCTION  AND  LEVEL 

FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Expenditure 

Function 

1952  1956 

All  Government 


National  defense 

1*0.3$ 

1*0.3$ 

Education 

10.3 

10.1 

Interest  and  debt  service 

6.9 

7.2 

Foreign  aid 

5.6 

1.9 

Natural  resources 

5.1* 

5.0 

Highways 

5.1 

6.9 

Health  and  hospitals 

3.U 

3.7 

Public  welfare 

3.0 

3.2 

Veteran's  service 

2.8 

3.2 

Federal  Government 

National  defense 

60,0$ 

63.0$ 

Interest  and  debt  service 

8.7 

9.8 

Foreign  aid 

7.7 

2.8 

Natural  resources 

6.5 

6.U 

Veteran's  service 

3.6 

1*.8 

State 

Government 

Highways 

29*5$ 

35.1$ 

Education 

17.2 

17.3 

Public  welfare 

16.2 

13.0 

Health  and  hospitals 

13.1 

11.1 

Local 

Government 

Education 

39.2$ 

1*5.1$ 

Highways 

12.0 

10.6 

Public  welfare 

8.9 

6.2 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  3. 
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In  the  past  forty  years,  American  government  expenditure 
increased  22-fold  on  a per  capita  basis,  more  than  four- 
fold in  proportion  to  National  income.  Six  major  reasons 
for  this  stupendous  rise  are  war  and  threats  of  war,  na- 
tional growth  and  urbanisation,  expansion  of  public  func- 
tions, rising  price  levels,  business  fluctuations,  and 
growth  of  pressure-group  tactics  of  political  action.^ 

Revenue  for  the  support  of  government  comes  from  three  major 
sources i (1)  taxes,  (2)  government  enterprises,  and  (3)  government 
borrowing.  Government  enterprises  operate  competitively  with  pri- 
vate business.  Government  borrowing  for  current  operation  is  mainly- 
restricted  to  the  federal  government.  Tax  revenue  has  a common 
denominator  with  all  levels  of  government.  Taxes  are  the  major 
source  of  revenue  for  all  levels  of  government.  Table  5 shows  govern- 
mental tax  revenue  by  source  and  by  level  for  selected  years.  These 

data  indicate  the  following  trends* 

1.  The  individual  income  tax  and  corporation  income  tax 
have  become  the  leading  sources  of  revenue  for  federal  government. 

The  individual  income  tax  as  a source  of  federal  revenue  moved  from 
the  third  ranking  source  in  19U2  to  the  first  ranking  source  in  1955. 

2.  Sales,  gross  receipts,  and  customs  are  important  sources 
of  federal  revalue  but  in  1955  their  position  was  less  important  than 
in  19U2.  Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  (customs  are  restricted  to 
federal  government)  continue  to  be  the  major  source  of  revalue  for 
state  government. 

William  J.  Shultz,  C,  Unveil  Harriss,  American  Public  Finance 
(6th  ed.j  New  York*  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  195u)7"p« 
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3.  The  property  tax  remains  the  major  source  of  revenue 
for  local  government. 

Table  6 shows  major  governmental  revenues  as  a per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  year  1 955.  These  data  indicate  personal  income 
tax,  corporate  income  tax,  and  the  sum  of  sales,  gross  receipts,  and 
customs  are  the  three  largest  revenue  sources  when  aggregate  govern- 
ment expenditures  are  examined.  Personal  income  tax  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  are  the  two  largest  sources  of  revenue  for  the  federal 
government.  Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  are  the  largest  revenue 
source  for  state  governments.  Nearly  89  per  cent  of  local  govern- 
ment revenue  comes  from  the  property  tax.  The  use  of  the  several 
taxes  by  different  levels  of  government  is  a mixture  of  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  economics,  and  traditional  considerations.  The 
''best"  source  of  revenue  for  any  government  remains  a moot  question. 

The  American  choice  of  high  cost  in  government  operation 
carries  with  it  certain  changing  fiscal  relationships.  Fiscal  fac- 
tors currently  exercise  a shaping  influence  on  this  country’s  eco- 
nomic development,  and  on  many  important  foras  of  personal  activity. 
A few  illustrations  of  the  present  impact  of  fiscal  factors  ares 

1.  The  decade  of  the  1950' s is  primarily  concerned  with 
cold  war  and  the  threat  of  hot  war.  National  defense  is  the  highest 
expenditure  item  of  all  government  costs.  National  defense  is  a 
federal  function  but  individuals  help  pay  for  national  defense 
through  higher  federal  income  tax  rates. 


TABLE  6 

MAJOR  SOURCES  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  TAX  REVENUE  BY  LEVEL  FOR  1955 
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Tax  Revenue 

* 

Par  Cent  of  Total  Revenue 

All  Government 

Personal  income  tax 

37.0 

Corporation  income  tax 

22.9 

Sales,  gross  receipts  and  customs 

21.2 

Property  tax 

13.2 

License,  permits,  etc. 

U.l 

All  other  taxes 

1.6 

Federal  Government 

Personal  income  tax 

U9.9 

Corporation  income  tax 

31.0 

Sales,  gross  receipts  and  customs 

16.6 

All  other  taxes 

2.5 

State  Government 

Sales  and  gross  receipts  tax 

59.2 

license,  permits,  etc. 

19.3 

Personal  income  tax 

9.U 

All  other  taxes 

12.1 

Local  Government 

Property  tax 

86.8 

Sales  and  gross  receipts  tax 

5.2 

License,  permits,  etc. 

6.5 

All  other  taxes 

1.5 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  U 
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2.  The  American  public  "buys"  many  aspects  of  the  American 
mode  of  living  through  government  ac tivi ties -naationa  1 protection, 
local  police  protection,  education,  highways  and  streets,  legal 
system,  social  security,  and  many  other  intangible  services.  The 
cost  of  most  of  these  services  results  in  an  additional  tax  burden. 

3.  Debt  management  with  surplus  or  deficit  spending  changes 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  These  factors  affect  the  infla- 
tion-deflation balance. 

h»  The  level  of  employment  is  affected  by  fiscal  policies. 
Government  purchases  of  materials  and  supplies  account  for  the  em- 
ployment of  millions  among  the  labor  force.  Several  million  govern- 
ment employees  are  regular  buyers  of  consumer  goods  and  increase  the 
demand  for  these  products. 

5.  High  costs  of  all  levels  of  government  may  create  a 
depletion  of  private  resources.  There  may  be  a point  at  which  high 
taxation  will  discourage  private  initiative.  However,  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  rise  in  government  expenditures  may  continue  to 
produce  an  expansive  effect* 

With  the  foregoing  discussion  as  a background  the  reader 
is  directed  to  one  aspect  of  government  operation-education  and 
its  financial  support.  In  the  year  1956,  omitting  national  defense, 
the  highest  expenditure  for  all  levels  of  government  was  for  educa- 
tion. 


The  Role  of  Education  and  the 
Financial  Support  of  Education 
ill  it*  tJnitea  awS**1’" 
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Education  in  the  American  setting  is  a function  delegated 
to  the  state.  State  constitutions  make  the  provision  of  education 
mandatory.  The  courts  in  interpreting  the  role  of  the  state  in 


making  provision  for  education  go  far  beyond  permissiveness  and 
grant  to  the  state  plenary  power*  The  power  to  maintain  a system 
of  public  education  is  similar  to  the  police  power,  power  to  adminis- 


ter justice,  and  the  power  to  tax.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana 


in  the  case  of  State  v.  Haworth  denotes  the  position  of  the  state 

in  relation  to  the  educational  enterprise  as  follows* 

Essentially  and  intrinsically  the  schools  in  which  are 
educated  and  trained  the  children  who  are  to  became  the 
rulers  of  the  commonwealth  are  matters  of  State,  and  not 
local  jurisdiction.  In  such  matters,  the  State  is  the 
unit,  and  the  Legislature  the  source  of  power.  The  authority- 
over  schools  and  school  affairs  is  not  necessarily  a dis- 
tributive one  to  be  exercised  by  local  instrumentalities j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a central  power  residing  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  law-making  power 
to  determine  whether  the  authority  shall  be  exercised  by  a 
State  board  of  education,  or  distributed  to  county,  town- 
ship, or  city  organizations  throughout  the  state.  • • • 


As  the  power  over  schools  is  a legislative  one,  it  is  not 
exhausted  by  exercise.  The  Legislature  having  tried  one 
plan  is  not  precluded  from  trying  another.  It  has  a complete 
choice  of  methods,  and  may  change  its  plans  as  often  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  expedient.  • . • It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  even  if  it  were  true,  that  the  Legislature  had  uni- 
formly intrusted  the  mana  gement  of  school  affairs  to  local 
organizations,  it  would  not  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
it  might  not  change  the  system.-* 


•*State  v.  Haworth,  122  Ind.  U62. 
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Since  the  state  has  plenary  power  to  maintain  a system  of 
public  education  there  must  30  along  with  that  power  a legal  frame- 
work for  financial  support . In  the  Tennessee  case  of  State  v. 
Meador,  the  role  of  the  state  in  relation  to  public  education  and 
financial  support  of  public  education  is  expressed  a3  follows: 

The  public  school  system  is  a matter  of  state,  and  not 
local,  concern,  and  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  is  a legislative  function. 

To  promote  the  public  schools,  the  state,  through  the  Legis- 
lature, may  levy  taxes  directly,  or  the  state,  having,  as 
it  does,  full  control  over  its  agencies,  the  counties, 
may  authorize  them  to  levy  a tax,  or  may  by  statute  require 
them  to  levy  a tax  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  public  schools.  ...  The  exercise  of  the  taxing  power 
to  promote  a system  of  public  schools  for  all  the  counties 
does  not  infringe  upon  the  right  of  local  self-government, 
because  a public  school  system,  like  a highway  system,  a 
penal  system,  or  a matter  of  public  health  is  not  a purely 
local,  but  a state,  concern.  The  state  is  a unit,  and  the 
Legislature  is  the  state’s  source  of  legislative  power, 
from  which  flows  the  mandate  of  the  state 

The  state  legislature  has  plenary  power  for  legislation 

concerning  education.  The  legislative  power  cannot  be  delegated. 

Administrative  boards  or  agencies  can  be  created  for  purposes  of 

carrying  out  administrative  duties.  Frequently  confusion  develops 

due  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  legislative  power  from 

administrative  power.  Edwards  defines  the  test  as  follows* 

Does  the  act  creating  the  administrative  agency  contain 
in  it  some  reasonably  clear  standard  by  which  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agency  is  governed?  Unless  it  does,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  a delegation  of  legislative  power.  These 
standards  circumscribing  the  discretion  of  the  adminis- 
trative agent  have  been  referred  to  as  "conditions,  re- 
strictions, limitations,  yardsticks,  guides,  rules,  broad 


^State  v.  Meador.  281*  S.  W.  (Tenn.)  890. 
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outlines,”  and  the  like.  It  has  been  held  that  in  creating 
administrative  tribunals  "the  power  must  be  (canalized)  so 
that  the  exercise  of  the  delegated  powers  must  be  restrained 
by  banks  in  a definitely  defined  channel.''^ 

State  boards  of  education,  local  boards  of  education,  and 
school  district  trustees,  by  definition  operate  as  administrative 
bodies  and  of  themselves  do  not  have  legislative  powers  delegated 
to  them.  In  carrying  out  their  administrative  duties  it  often  be- 
comes necessary  to  establish  rules  and  policies  which  are  referred 
to  as  administrative  law.  According  to  the  principle  presented  by 
Edwards,  all  administrative  law  must  fall  within  the  "banks"  of  a 
definitely  defined  channel. 

The  expression  "uniform  system  of  schools”  appears  in  the 
constitution  of  many  states.  For  example,  the  Florida  Constitution 
states*  "The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a uniform  system  of  public 
free  schools  and  shall  provide  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  same . 
Uniformity  does  not  mean  identical,  lack  of  distinction,  all  classes 
alike.  Distinctions  must  be  based  upon  real  distinctions  and  dif- 
ferences which  apply  equally  to  all  persons  or  things  in  the  same 
class  or  situation.  In  the  case  Ex  Parte  King  it  was  stated* 

While  arbitrary  discriminations  by  the  legislature  between 
persons  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  subject  of 
legislation  will  not  be  sustained  by  the  courts,  it  is 
firmly  settled  that  ”a  law  is  general  and  constitutional 
when  it  applies  equally  to  all  persons  embraced  in  a class 
founded  upon  some  natural  or  intrinsic  or  constitutional 

%ewton  Edwards,  The  Courts  and  the  Public  Schools  (revised 
editionj  Chicago*  The  university  of  Chicago  Press,  195!?),  pp.  30-31. 

^Florida  Constitution  (1885),  Art.  XII,  Sec.  1. 
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distinction,  ...  If  the  individuals  to  who©  the  legis- 
lation is  applicable  constitute  a class  characterized  by 
sane  substantial  qualities  or  attributes  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  to  indicate  the  legislation,  if  applicable  to  all 
members  of  that  class,  is  not  violative  of  our  constitutional 
provisions  against  special  legislation."  • • . The  question 
whether  the  individuals  affected  by  a law  do  constitute 
such  a class  is  primarily  one  for  the  legislative  department 
of  the  state,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  authorities 
for  the  proposition  that  when  such  a legislative  classifi- 
cation is  attacked  in  the  courts  every  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  legislative  act. ' 

Uniformity  within  the  framework  of  treating  like  classes  alike 
must  be  examined  in  relation  to  changing  concepts  of  class  distinc- 
tions. There  are  many  valid  classifications  which  comply  with  the 
meaning  of  uniformity,  among  them  are  population  for  classification 
of  districts,  consolidation  of  districts,  transportation  at  public 
expense,  non-transportation  for  extremely  isolated  pupils,  and  also 
age  and  sex. 

In  summary,  education  is  a function  of  the  state.  The  state 
has  the  responsibility  for  establishing  a means  for  financial  support 
of  education.  The  state  and  the  state  alone  has  legislative  power 
while  the  local  school  district  is  given  administrative  power.  The 
type  of  educational  program  prescribed  by  the  state  and  conducted 
ty  the  local  school  district  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  prevail- 
ing concept  of  uniformity  and  within  the  Supreme  Court  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Recent  decades  have  found  gross  changes  in  the  demands  on 
the  educational  enterprise.  The  strong  position  of  the  local 


^5x  Parte  King,  157  Calif.  161. 
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administrative  unit  as  the  main  source  of  financial  support  has 
been  weakened  in  many  school  districts.  The  fiscal  capacity  of 
certain  school  districts  is  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  type 
of  educational  enterprise  the  American  public  demands*  As  a partial 
answer  to  these  demands,  support  from  higher  levels  of  government 

has  increased.  With  the  changes  in  sources  of  financial  support 

% 

certain  issues  arise.  Morphet  and  Lindmaa  suggest  the  following t 

1.  How  much  should  the  citizens  of  each  state  and  community 
invest  in  the  support  of  their  public  schools? 

2.  To  what  extent  should  the  taxpayers  on  one  area  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a greater  effort  than  those  of  another 
area  to  provide  a reasonably  adequate  educational  program? 

3.  To  what  extent  should  control  be  permitted  or  encouraged 
to  follow  the  school  dollar? 

it.  To  what  extent  should  local  initiative  and  responsibility 
be  encouraged? 

5*  What  proportion  of  the  funds  for  school  support  should 
come  from  state  sources? 

6.  Should  there  be  a "partnership”  program  of  school  support, 
or  should  the  state  undertake  to  support  a foundation 
program  entirely  from  state  revenue? 

7.  Should  the  taxpayers  of  an  entire  state  be  expected  to 
help  pay  the  extra  expenses  of  operating  numerous  small 
schools  or  maintaining  small  inefficient  districts? 

8.  Can  adequate  educational  opportunities  be  assured  by 
providing  state  support  for  only  certain  portions  of 
the  program? 

9.  What  should  be  the  place  of  the  general  property  tax 
in  the  school  support  program? 

10.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  state  school  finance 

programs  ? _ 

11.  What  is  an  adequate  foundation  program  of  education?8 


Mary  studies  have  been  made  of  the  issues  as  categorized  by 
Morphet  and  Lindmanj  and  from  these  studies  have  emerged  certain 


®Edgar  L.  Morphet  and  Erick  L.  Lindman,  Public  School  Finance 
Programs  of  the  Forty-Eight  States  (Washington,  D,""c."s  Federal  oecurity 
Agency,  Office  oi'  Education,  Government  Printing  Office,  1950),  pp.  lt-8. 
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generally  accepted  characteristics  of  a satisfactory  educational 
support  program.  Morphet  lists  the  following* 

1.  The  basic  plan  of  financing  public  schools  should  guaran- 
tee all  children  an  equal  opportunity  for  an  adequate 
foundation  program  of  education.  There  should  be  only- 
one  foundation  program  for  all  school  systems  and  schools 
in  the  state,  regardless  of  type  or  location* 

2.  Insofar  as  practicable  this  foundation  program  should 
be  defined  by  law  wither  than  by  central  administrative 
authority.  It  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  educational 
opportunities  to  be  provided  as  well  as  in  terras  of  the 
amount  of  money  required  from  state  and  local  sources 
to  put  it  into  operation. 

3.  The  foundation  program  should  be  financed  jointly  by 
the  state  and  local  school  systems  in  accordance  with 
an  equitable  plan  which  assures  that  the  program  vi  11 
be  adequately  supported  throughout  the  state.  This 
requires  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  partnership 
between  the  state  as  a whole  and  the  individual  school 
systems  responsible  for  operating  the  schools.  Such 

a partnership  plan  should  assure  the  financing  of  an 
acceptable  educational  offering  in  all  local  school 
systems,  regardless  of  their  taxpaying  ability. 

1*.  The  foundation  program  should  be  defined  to  include  all 
essential  school  services  and  facilities]  the  plan  for 
financing  the  program  should  cover  all  essential  ele- 
ments of  school  costs* 

5.  The  definition  of  the  foundation  program  in  terms  of 
costs  should  be  such  as  to  assure  insofar  as  practicable 
a suitable  level  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  state. 
’Ahile  the  program  must  necessarily  be  projected  in 
terms  of  the  resources  available,  it  should  be  considered 
and  planned  as  a step  toward  an  adequate  program* 

6.  The  cost  of  the  defined  foundation  program  should  repre- 
sent a major  portion  of  the  total  school  expenditures 
within  the  state.  It  should  be  as  good  a program  as  the 
people  of  the  state  are  willing  and  able  to  support  on 

a partnership  basis.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered a minimum  beyond  which  the  citizens  of  any  local 
school  system  may  go  at  their  discretion. 

7.  Measures  of  educational  need  used  in  arriving  at  the 
cost  of  the  program  should  be  as  simple,  equitable,  and 
objective  as  practicable.  They  should  automatically 
take  into  account  all  cost  elements  essential  to  the 
provision  of  a like  program  in  all  communities,  regard- 
less of  population  density  or  similar  factors.  Care 
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should  be  exercised,  however,  to  avoid  including  direct 
or  indirect  rewards  for  preserving  status  quo,  particu- 
larly for  unjustified  small  districts  and  small  schools* 

8.  The  state -wide  foundation  pro-ram  should  be  developed 
through  state-wide  participation,  study,  and  discussion* 

9.  Vifhen  conditions  warrant  the  temporary  use  of  state 
finance  to  stimulate  or  direct  local  action  through 
special  aids,  earmarked  foundation  programs,  or  exten- 
sions of  foundation  program  elements,  the  allowances 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  if  inequities  are 
to  be  avoided* 

10*  The  basic  plan  for  state  financing  of  education  should 
encourage  the  development  of  local  school  administra- 
tive units  and  attendance  areas  large  enough  to  facili- 
tate operation  of  complete,  economical  and  efficient 
educational  programs.  Rewards  for  inefficiency  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

11.  For  satisfactory  operation  of  a partnership  foundation 
program  in  any  state,  adequate  and  equitable  measures 
of  local  financial  ability  should  be  developed  and  used. 
These  should  reflect  as  clearly  as  possible  the  potential 
ability  of  local  school  systems  to  raise  funds  for  school 
support. 

12.  The  basis  of  measuring  local  financial  ability  to  support 
the  foundation  program  should  be  uniform  and  should  apply 
to  all  local  school  systems  in  the  state. 

13.  The  contribution  required  of  local  school  systems  toward 
the  cost  of  the  foundation  program  should  be  based  on 

an  equalized  and  equitable  assessment  of  property  or 
other  valid  and  reliable  measure  of  fiscal  ability  in 
the  several  local  school  systems  throughout  the  state. 

1U.  The  exercise  of  local  initiative  necessitates  local 
taxing  power  and  a local  tax  base  which  is  not  unduly 
restricted  or  overburdened.  Handicapping  limits  on 
local  property  taxes  for  schools  should  be  removed,  and 
all  local  school  systems  which  desire  to  do  so  should 
be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the  foundation 
program* 

15.  The  state  should  provide  for  each  local  school  system 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  local  required 
contribution  and  the  objectively  determined  cost  of  the 
foundation  program  for  the  system. 

16.  The  state's  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  founda- 
tion program  should  be  large  enough  to  avoid  placing 
an  unduly  heavy  tax  burden  on  local  school  systems. 

17.  State  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  foundation 
program  should  be  provided  in  accordance  with  a plan 
which  assures  the  additional  funds  will  be  available 
as  needed  to  meet  increased  attendance  of  pupils  and 
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other  changes  that  automatically  result  in  increased 
costs. 

18.  The  limited  extension  of  the  state  foundation  program 
beyond  the  equalisation  function  to  include  the  partici- 
pation of  all  local  school  systems  in  the  general 
financial  support  is  desirable  in  that  it  gives  all 
such  units  a sense  of  belonging  to  the  total  educa- 
tional structure  rather  than  to  a special  group  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  school  systems  in  the  state. 

19.  Oae  effect  of  the  state  support  plan  should  be  to 
develop  a sense  of  responsibility  among  citizens  and 
local  school  units  for  the  education  of  all  children 
throughout  the  state,  wherever  they  may  live. 

20.  Systems  of  financing  state  programs  of  education  should 
be  designed  purposely  to  strengthen  local  responsibility 
and  control  of  the  public  schools. 

21.  While  the  state  should  have  the  major  responsibility 
for  providing  adequate  leadership  and  service  it  should, 
when  necessary,  establish  those  minimum  standards,  and 
only  those,  which  are  universally  applicable,  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  assure  minimum  opportunities  for 
all  children,  and  in  no  way  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
local  school  unit  to  go  beyond  the  state's  minimum 
standards  in  education. 

22.  Compliance  features  and  breakdowns  of  the  foundation 
program  into  functions  and  objects  should  be  avoided 
in  state  finance  systems  whenever  there  is  reasonable 
possibility  that  local  school  systems  with  increased 
funds  will  exercise  wise  judgment  in  the  development 

of  their  educational  program.  Special  controls  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  educational  rights  of  children 
under  circumstances  of  educational  expediency  should 
be  accompanied  by  provisions  for  automatically  ter- 
minating them  as  soon  as  possible. 

23 • In  making  decisions  regarding  control,  preference 

should  be  given  to  retaining  control  locally,  particu- 
larly for  those  elements  concerning  which  there  is 
no  certainty  that  central  authority  will  produce  the 
best  long-term  results. 

2U.  The  advantages  of  close  popular  control  over  local 

educational  programs  should  be  protected  and  promoted 
by  avoiding  inhibiting  controls  over  boards  of  education, 
local  school  programs,  or  school  funds  by  municipal, 
county,  state,  or  other  non-educational  authorities. 

25.  AH  state  funds  for  schools  should  be  distributed  on 

strictly  objective  bases  that  can  be  computed  as  readily 
by  the  local  school  system  as  by  the  state  department 
of  education.  The  principle  of  local  responsibility 
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requires  the  avoidance  of  granting  to  central  state  offi- 
cials discretionary  powers  relating  to  the  distribution 

of  funds  which  may  result  in  subjective  controls .9 

Florida  has  been  operating  a foundation  program  for  the 
support  of  education  for  11  years.  The  major  purpose  of  the  Florida 
foundation  program  is  to  establish  an  equitable  and  satisfactory 
means  for  financing  an  acceptable  minimum  educational  program. 

The  general  procedure  for  establishing  the  FLorida  foundation  pro- 
gram is  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  minimum  edu- 
cational program  for  each  child  to  be  educated. 

2.  Establish  formulae  for  calculating  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
ceptable minimum  program  for  a unit  of  education,  e.g.  $ 
for  twenty-seven  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  Determine  toe  cost  of  the  entire  program  for  the  state 
or  county  by  multiplying  the  cost  of  one  unit  by  the 
number  of  units  in  toe  county  or  in  the  state* 

U.  Forottlae  are  established  for  allocating  a portion  of 

the  cost  to  the  local  units  and  the  balance  to  the  state. 

In  theory  the  share  allocated  to  the  local  unit  is  related  to  the 
ability  of  toe  local  unit  to  pay  and  leaves  the  local  unit  leeway 
for  enrichment  of  the  educational  program  above  and  beyond  toe  minimum. 

o 

National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion, Problems  and  Issues  in  Public  School  Finance  (New  York:  Bureau 

of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952),  pp.  15U-58. 
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Need  for  Study 

Burke  suggests  three  important  questions  to  be  answered 
about  the  operational  effects  of  a foundation  urograms 

1.  Noes  it  provide  the  maximum  achievable  improvement  in 
the  educational  offerings  of  low-ability  school  systems? 

2.  Does  it  provide  an  equitable  vehicle  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  state  finance  to  the  vast  majority  of  local 
units  which  should  and  can  exceed  any  minimum  guaranteed 
by  the  state? 

3»  Toes  it  foster  local  initiative  and  the  strengthening 
of  local  operations  , or  does  it  tend  to  foster  dependence 
upon  state  actions  for  school  improvement  in  most  local 
units  ?10 

In  this  study  the  local  expansion  of  financial  support  to  increase 
educational  opportunity  beyond  the  state  foundation  program  wininnm 
level  will  be  called  "local  financial  initiative . " 

School  district  revenues  come  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
sources.  Federal  funds  generally  provide  a small  proportion  of 
school  expenditures  for  a state  or  its  school  districts.  The  foun- 
dation program  establishes  a ratio  between  the  amount  of  state  revenue 
and  local  revenue  for  one  year  for  the  individual  counties.  In 
Florida,  state  funds  amount  to  a substantial  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  expenditure . The  required  amount  of  local  expenditure  is 
determined  by  an  "index  of  taxpaying  ability,"!1  which  is  a composite 
of  several  measures  of  financial  ability.  The  individual  county 
contribution  is  determined  as  the  product  of  the  county  index  of 
taxpaying  ability  times  the  yield  from  a six-mill  levy  against  the 

10Arvld  J . Burke,  Financing  Public  Schools  in  the  United 
States  (New  York*  Harper  "and  Brothers,  1957)  , p.  581. 

^Florida,  Revised  Statutes  (1957),  sec.  236.071. 
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aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  non-exerapt  property  in  the  state, 
assuming  9 5 per  cent  collection. 

The  amount  of  revenue  a county  can  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  education  is  limited  in  part  by  local  restrictions. 

Some  of  the  restrictions  on  local  support  in  Fiord. da  are: 

1.  The  constitutional  limitation  of  not  less  than 
a three  mill  nor  more  than  a ten  mill  county- 
wide levy, 

2.  The  prerogative  of  the  freeholders  to  vote  district 
school  taxes  of  zero  to  ten  mills. 

3.  The  laws  and  customs  which  prevail  in  the  matter 
of  assessing  the  values  of  property. 

U.  The  provision  for  a $5,000  homestead  exemption. 


Further  limitation  on  county  financial  contribution  may 

reside  in  legislative  changes  relating  to  subtle  effects  within 

the  state-local  formulation.  Leps  and  Qualls  examined  the  1957 

legislative  enactments  and  sound  the  following  warning: 

If  the  state  policy  is  to  leave  counties  some  local  tax- 
ing leeway  to  provide  educational  programs  above  the  guaran- 
teed minimum,  it  may  be  desirable  to  revise  the  formula 
for  calculating  the  required  county  contribution.  Other- 
wise the  effect  on  school  finance  will  be  to  reduce  the 
state’s  contribution  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  local 
assessments 

Granted  Florida  has  a restricted  tax  base,  handicapping  limits  on 
local  property  taxes  for  schools  and  imperfections  in  state-local 


12j oseph  M.  Leps,  and  LeRoy  L.  Qualls,  "Financing  Public 
Schools  in  Florida,  1957-58,"  Economic  Leaflets.  Vol,  XVII,  No.  21 
(February,  1958),  p.  U. 
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formulation,  there  still  exists  sane  latitude  for  local  financial 
initiative.  The  formulae  of  the  state  foundation  program  allow 
sane  tax  leeway  for  all  school  distracts. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  dissertation  to  examine  factors 

and  conditions  which  seem  to  afford  a climate  in  which  local  interest 

and  initiative  in  the  school  program  flourishes  most  satisfactorily. 

Johns  indicates  the  needed  study  as  follows* 

...  vhy  these  variations  in  tax  effort  among  local  schools 
with  the  same  per  pupil  wealth?  unfortunately  there  is 
available  very  little  research  on  that  point.  The  people 
are  using  their  power  of  initiative  and  their  freedom  to 
tax  in  some  districts  and  in  others  they  are  not.  Two 
hypotheses  for  explaining  these  differences  immediately 
suggest  themselves — these  differences  in  local  tax  effort 
might  be  explained  in  the  cultural  level  of  the  people 
or  by  differences  in  the  quality  of  educational  leadership.^ 

Rosens tengel  and  Sastmond  add  a third  dimension  to  the  problem* 

Local  initiative  on  the  part  of  a community  is  dependent 
on  many  factors.  It  is  related  to  the  public’s  understand- 
ing about  schools.  It  is  known  to  have  some  relationship 
to  the  social,  economic,  and  demographic  characteristics 
of  the  district’s  population.  It  may  be  enhanced  or  cul- 
tivated by  effective  district  administration  of  a sound 
public  relations  program.  And  most  important  of  all,  it 
is  closely  related  to  the  design  and  operation  of  the  state’s 
school  support  program.^ 

Cornell  and  McLoane  further  explain  the  existing  situations 

...  more  studies  are  needed  to  show  the  factorial  compo- 
sition of  elements  in  the  financial  picture.15 


^National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion, oojj^jcit*. , p.  236. 

William  E.  Rosens tengel,  and  Jefferson  N.  Eastmond,  School 
Finance  Its  Theory  and  Practice  (New  York*  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
195 t),  p.  ?li. 

•^Francis  0.  Cornell,  and  Eugene  P.  McLoone,  '’Finance  and  Ma- 
terial Management,"  Review  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  U 
(October,  1955),  p.  35iw 
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Further  examination  of  the  literature  seems  to  justify  the  need 
for  this  study. 

In  order  to  mate  studies  of  local  financial  initiative,  one 
of  the  first  things  needed  is  a scale  for  the  measurement  of  finan- 
cial initiative.  There  is  need  for  a type  of  measure  that  will 
reveal  on  a comparative  basis  the  standing  of  counties  with  regard 
to  certain  known  variables  in  the  support  structure  for  education 
in  the  state  of  Florida# 

Johns ^ used  a technique  for  measuring  local  tax  effort 
based  upon  the  ratio  of  local  school  tax  revenue  to  equalized  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property.  Myers1?  used  the  same  type  of 
ratio  in  a study  of  financial  effort  for  lorida.  McClure1®  ap- 
proaches a possible  measure  of  local  financial  initiative  in  the 
study  of  the  state  foundation  program  in  Illinois.  The  scale  of 
local  financial  initiative  for  this  study  was  a measure  of  the  local 
financial  effort  above  the  minimum  required  local  contribution  for 
participation  in  the  state  foundation  program.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  existing  measure  or  study  revealing  the  amount 
of  financial  initiative  exerted  by  the  several  counties  in  Florida. 

•^Public  Sc  hools  of  Davids  on  County.  Tennessee  ( Nashville i 
Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Studies,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  19U9),  pp.  203-206. 

^Herman  C.  Myers,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Phases  of  Tax  Effort 
in  Relation  to  Taxpaying  Ability  in  Florida,"  unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  University  of  Florida,  1950,  pp.  19-20* 

^miliarn  P.  McClure,  An  Analysis  of  the  Illinois  Foundation 
Program  of  Public  Support  (Urbanat  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service, 
College  of  education.  University  of  Illinois,  1952),  pp.  15-28. 
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Such  a measure  is  needed  and  Till  be  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  field  of  education  finance* 

The  second  phase  of  this  study  'was  the  examination  of 
certain  cultural  characteristics  of  the  population  in  relation  to 
financial  initiative.  There  is  need  to  discover  what  characteris- 
tics of  a culture  are  relationship  to  local  financial  initiative. 

Only  a limited  number  of  cultural  characteristics  were  included 
in  this  study,  ' ithin  the  limitations  of  this  study  some  pro  c ess 
was  made  toward  identifying  the  cultural  climate  which  produces 
greater  local  financial  initiative  toward  the  support  of  schools. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  in  this  study  is  to  examine  the  relationship 
of  certain  cultural  factors  to  initiative  in  the  local  support 
of  education  in  Florida, 

Major  Hypothesis 

Local  financial  initiative  for  the  support  of  schools  exists 
in  varying  degrees  among  the  several  counties  in  Florida.  There  are 
certain  cultural  factors  and  conditions  that  afford  a climate  in 
which  local  interest  and  initiative  in  the  school  support  program 
flourish  most  satisfactorily. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  study  to  investigate  certain  rela- 
tionships between  selected  cultural  characteristics  of  the  individual 
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counties  in  Florida  and  the  willingness  of  those  counties  to  vote 
higher  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Definition  of  Terras 

-*-•  jfToss  level  of  financial  support. — Gross  level  of  fi- 
nancial support  consists  of  the  sun  of  all  school  revenue  per  unit 
of  educational  load. 

• _iro^s  local  level  of  financial  support.  —Gross  local 
level  of  financial  support  consists  of  the  sun  of  all  local  school 

revenue,  including  Racing  Commission  funds,  per  unit  of  educational 
load. 

3*  Dogal  financial  ability . — Local  financial  ability  is 
the  aggregate  value  of  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exerpt 
property  per  unit  of  educational  load. 

k*  Local  .financial  effort.— Local  financial  effort  is  de- 
fined as  the  ratio  in  mills  of  local  school  tax  revenue  to  equalized 
assessed  valuation  of  non-excrpt  property. 

J*  LoCt'il  financial  initiative.— Local  financial  initiative 
is  the  ratio  in  mills  of  local  school  tax  revenue  beyond  the  required 
contribution  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  to 
equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non— exempt  property. 

°*  Social  climate . — Soc ial  climate  for  purposes  of  this 
dissertation  is  defined  as  an  index  derived  from  the  analysis  of 
certain  cultural  aspects  which  are  associated  with  the  financial 
initiative  of  a county  to  support  education. 
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7.  Unit  of  educational  load.— The  unit  of  educational  load 
is  a weighted  measure  of  the  Impact  of  pupil  population  upon  the 
county  school  system  in  terms  of  cost.  The  measure  developed  is  a 
composite  of  weighted  instruction  and  transportation  units. 

Delimitations  of  Study 

1.  This  stutfy  was  limited  to  financial  initiative  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  program  purchased 
with  the  funds  expended. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  indefinitely  large  number  of 
variables  in  the  county  financial  support  structure  for  the  state 
of  Florida  it  was  necessary  to  select  for  3tudy  a certain  number 
which  seen  promising. 

3.  Only  a limited  number  of  cultural  characteristics  of 
the  county  population  were  included. 

h.  While  the  factor  of  quality  of  educational  leadership 
is  considered  important  it  was  outside  the  bounds  of  this  particular 
study. 

Method  of  Study 

The  method  of  showing  the  relationship  of  certain  cultural 
factors  to  local  financial  initiative  in  the  support  of  education 
was  developed  in  the  following  sequence* 

1.  The  financial  ability  for  the  several  counties  was 


measured. 


2,  The  local  financial  effort  for  the  support  of  schools 
in  the  several  counties  was  measured. 

3.  The  local  financial  initiative  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  several  counties  was  measured* 

It.  The  social  climate  for  the  several  counties  was  measured 

5.  The  interaction  of  social  climate,  local  initiative, 
and  local  ability  was  examined. 

Details  of  the  procedures  which  were  followed  in  collecting 
and  processing  data  for  each  of  the  sequential  steps  are  included 
in  the  chapters  in  which  each  step  is  developed. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 


The  relationship  of  certain  cultural  factors  to  initiative 
in  the  local  support  of  education  is  closely  associated  with  the 
state  plan  of  financial  support  of  education.  Morphet,1  Cornell, 
and  McClure2  reviewed  the  characteristics  of  state  support  programs 
in  general  and  state  foundation  programs  in  particular.  The  review 
of  state  plans  for  financing  education  was  documented  by  a selective 
list  of  95  surveys,  related  descriptions,  and  specific  research. 

The  characteristics  of  the  state  support  program  in  Florida 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  state  foundation  program  was 
reviewed  in  the  191*7  report  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  on 
Education. 3 Status  studies  of  the  Florida  foundation  program  have 


been  made  during  the  intervening  years  by  the  Florida  Legislative 
Council, 5 Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 6 and  Leps  and 


^■National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration, Problems  and  Issues  in  Public  School  Finance  (New  Yorks 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952),  pp.  ' ll*£-2l8 . 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  195-218. 

Fiorida 

Florida  Legislative  (Tallahaasoe: 

+ , . prancing  Public  Schools  Under  the  Florida  Minimum  Founda- 

M^a^0^)!1311^88608  yi0rlda  legislative  Council  and  Reference 

«,*_*  n ^^rlda« 3 Minimum  Foundation  Program  (Tallahassee*  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education,  1956).  r 
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Qualls. ? KretsclHnar,^  Simmons, ^ and  Walker^®  analyzed  individual 
county  operation  under  the  state  foundation  program. 

The  relationship  of  certain  cultural  factors  to  initiative 
in  the  local  support  of  education  rests  upon  a broad  background  of 
research  in  the  areas  of  school  finance  and  sociological  description. 
The  findings  are  presented  in  the  following  order: 

I.  Finance  studies 

A.  Educational  load 

B.  Financial  ability 

C.  Financial  effort 

D.  Financial  initiative 

II.  Sociological  description  studies 

A.  Regional  description 

B.  Subregional  description 

III.  Studies  relating  sociological  description 

to  school  finance 


School  Finance  Studies 

The  incidence  of  pupil  population  upon  the  local  school 
district  is  related  to  local  financial  ability.  Probably  the  oldest 
measure  of  educational  load  was  the  pupil  population  census.  More 


7 Joseph  M.  Lepe  and  LeRoy  L.  Qualls.  "Financing  Public  Schools 
^ ,_^orida>  1957-58,"  Economic  Leaflets.  Vol.  XVII,  No.  21  (February 


8Ernest  L.  Kretschaar,  "A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program  Law  Upon  the  Schools  of  Manatee  County,"  unpublished 
Master's  thesis.  University  of  Florida,  1950. 

^Russell  Simmons,  «A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  the  MLnimua 
Foundation  Program  on  Washington  County  Schools  and  the  Implications 
for  Future  Development,"  unpublished  Master's  thesis.  University  of 
£ lorxda,  1953* 

l°Elizabeth  Duncan  Walker,  "The  Effects  of  the  Minimum  Founda- 
tion School  Program  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Orange  County,  Florida," 
unpublished  Master's  thesis,  diversity  of  Florida,  1950. 
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refined  measures  of  educational  load  hare  been  derived  from  averages, 
e*g«,  average  daily  attendance,  average  daily  membership,  or  average 
enrollment.  Weighted  measures  of  educational  load  have  been  developed 
in  order  to  compensate  for  variables  that  affect  school  cost.  Nation- 
wide studies  require  measures  of  educational  load  that  can  be  applied 
to  each  of  the  U8  states  without  regard  for  complexities  of  school 
district  organisation.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education,11  and 
the  National  Education  Association1^*1^  studies  are  examples  of 
nation-wide  application  of  counting  and  averages  for  measuring  educa- 
tional load.  Morphet  and  Lindman1^  made  a general  survey  of  the 
measurement  of  educational  load  as  related  to  apportionment  of  school 
funds . The  National  Education  Association1^  issues  an  annual  report 
for  each  state  which  includes  a description  of  the  methods  for 
measuring  educational  load  in  relation  to  school  finance. 

The  present  study  involves  the  measurement  of  educational 
load  in  relation  to  cost.  The  state  foundation  program  has  measures 

. UBiennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States  t 1952-5U 
(Washington,  D.  fl.i  fl.S.  Department  of  Health,  Eduoation,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Government  Printing  Office,  1956). 

^^RantdJig  of  the  States  (Washington,  D.  C.t  ffational  Education 
Association,  Research  Division,  1957). 

^Educational  Differences  Among  the  States  (Washington!  D.  C.t 
National  Education  Association,  Research  Division,  195U). 

^Edgar  L.  Sforphet  and  Erick  L.  Lindman,  Public  School  Finance 

Programs  of  the  Forty-eight  States  (Washington,  D.  C.i  Federal 

Security  Agency,  Office  of  Education,  Government  Printing  Office,  1950). 

•^School  Finance  Series  (Washington,  D.  C.t  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  National  Education  Association,  1956). 
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of  educational  load  which  are  described  in  Florida  Statutes.1^  The 
two  weighted  measures  of  educational  load  in  the  Florida  foundation 
program  are*  (1)  the  instruction  unit,  and  (2)  the  transportation 
unit.  The  combination  of  the  two  weighted  measures  comprise  a large 
proportion  of  total  cost  and  should  give  a satisfactory  approximation 
of  educational  load. 

Local  financial  ability  to  support  schools  involves  the  local 
economic  potential  which  can  be  used  for  school  tax  revenue.  The 
Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council1?  made  a series  of  studies  of  taxation 
in  Florida.  Fart  of  the  research  related  tax  revenue  to  aggregate 
personal  income.  The  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council  also  made  a seven- 
county  analysis  of  property  tax  assessment.  The  Florida  Railroad 
Assessment  Board  made  a c ounty— by—c ounty  analysis  of  the  ratio  of 
assessed  valuation  of  property  to  true  value. 

The  Committee  of  Tax  Education  and  School  Finance1®  made  an 
analysis  of  new  sources  of  local  school  revalue.  The  committee  found 
that  approximately  2.1  per  cent  of  local  school  tax  revalue  was  derived 
from  non— property  taxes.  The  importance  of  non— property  taxes  appears 

Florida,  Revised  Statutes  (1957)#  eee.  236. QU  and  sec.  236.05. 

17Summary  of  Studies  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council, 
j -956-57.  (Tallahassee*  Bureau  of  Government  Research  and  Service, 

School  of  Public  Administration,  Florida  State  University,  1958), 

pp.  6-11. 

^New  Sources  of  Local  Revenue  for  Public  Schools  (Committee 
on  Tax  Education  and  School  Finance,  National  Education  Association. 
1950),  p.  1U- 
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rather  Halted  however  in  a more  recent  publication  of  the  Committee 

on  Tax  Education  and  School  Finance  the  following  was  reported i 

Increased  interest  in  broadening  the  taxing  power  at  the 
local  level*  (a)  Several  states  (New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia)  are  experimenting  with  local 
non-property  taxes.  However,  some  authorities  maintain 
that  governmental  units  smaller  than  a state  generally, 
cannot  administer  non-property  taxes  effectively  or 
efficiently.  To  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties,  a 
few  states  have  provided  for  the  state  collection  of 
certain  locally  imposed  non-property  taxes . (b)  Some 

states  are  granting  substantial  aid  through  foundation 
programs  to  the  able  districts  as  well  as  the  less  able— 
a means  for  reaching  local  non-property  resources  through 
the  state  authority  to  tax. 

Florida  grants  substantial  aid  through  the  state  foundation  program 
to  the  able  districts  as  well  as  to  the  less  able  districts.  Local 
non-property  resources  are  reached  through  the  state  authority  to 
tax. 

The  importance  of  the  property  tax  as  a means  for  local  sup- 
port has  lead  to  numerous  studies  of  property  tax  administration, 
with  special  emphasis  on  property  assessment.  The  problem  of  assess- 
ment has  been  summarized  as  follows* 


The  hope  for  preserving  the  property  tax  which  produces 
some  $12  billion  annually  lies  in  (a)  legal  reform  within 
which  is  not  mere  tinkering  around  with  basic  inequities 
to  satisfy  political  pressures  from  special  interest  groups, 
and  (b)  sound  administrative  reform.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  property  tax  revenues  could  be  increased  at  least  three- 
fold at  the  present  level  of  tax  rates  if  the  assessment  of 
the  base  truly  measured  the  current  value  of  taxable  real 
property.20 


3^-4es  *°  thf  Improvement  of  the  State  School  Finance  Program 

(W as hington,  D.  C.»  Committee  on  tax  Education  and "School  Finance. 

National  Education  Association,  1958),  p.  25. 


Equalization  of  Prot 
mi t tee  on  Tax  Education  and 


Assessments  (Washington,  D. 
ance,  1958),  p.  30. 


C.i  Com- 
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The  problem  of  measuring  local  taxpaying  ability  in  relation  to  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  has  led  to  several  methods  for  esti- 
mating a reasonable  level  of  assessed  valuation*  Four  methods  are 
currently  used  for  estimating  local  taxpaying  ability* 

1.  Many  states  accept  the  results  of  local  assess- 
ments made  under  little  or  no  supervision.  This 
results  in  conflicting  pressures  upon  local  assessors 
with  respect  to  their  assessments.  Such  pressures, 
if  continued  without  state  supervision,  cannot  work 
fairly  over  any  length  of  time.  The  use  of  the 
uniform  tax  rate  when  assessment  ratios  vary  is  so 
obviously  inequitable  that  it  is  no  longer  defensible. 

2.  Some  states  set  standards  and  give  some  supervision 

to  local  assessors.  This  plan  usually  has  more  change 
of  success  than  the  first  one,  but  it  has  not  been 
altogether  successful  because  of  the  limited  super- 
vision provided. 

3*  Other  states  require  their  state  tax  commissions  to 
arrive  at  a ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  of  property 
in  each  taxpaying  jurisdiction  in  the  state.  The 
department  of  education  or  other  state  agency  is  then 
required  to  use  these  ratios  to  compute  equalized 
valuations  in  determining  aid  for  all  local  school 
districts.  The  local  district  then  finds  it  necessary 
to  levy  whatever  rate  on  the  assessed  valuation  that 
will  produce  taxes  equal  to  the  proceeds  calculated 
on  the  equalized  valuation.  When  the  tax  commission 
is  well  staffed  and  competent,  this  plan  is  highly 
promising. 

Still  other  states  use  indexes  of  economic  ability 
based  upon  retail  sales,  motor  vehicle  registrations, 
postal  receipts,  and  other  items.  The  indexes  used 
in  some  states  have  been  developed  through  the  use 
of  research  techniques  and  are  much  more  effective 
than  those  that  have  not  been  properly  developed. 
Florida  and  Tennessee  are  two  examples  of  states 
using  developed  indexes. 21 


guides  to  the  Improvement  of  State  School  Finance  Programs. 
op.  cit..  pp.  22-21.  a—* 
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Tett22  reviewed  over  35  studies  relating  to  the  measurement 

of  local  fiscal  capacity  starting  with  Cubberly23  in  1905  and  ending 

with  Simpson, 2^  and  Gamer2^  in  1956.  Ih  general  the  indices  were 

described  under  two  broad  categories:  scaling  indices  and  regression 

indices.  Tett  describes  a scaling  index  as  follows: 

The  scaling  index  is  a comparison  of  units  within  a defined 
group  by  means  of  some  generally  acceptable  criterion  measure. 

The  criterion  measure  is  demonstrated  by  rational  analysis  to 
relate  directly  to  (1)  the  possession  or  control  of  wealth, 
or  (2)  the  authority  to  divert  resources  from  private  to 
public  expenditures • The  per  capita  income  received  may  be 
used  as  the  criterion  measure  for  fiscal  capacity.  The 
authorised  base  for  tax  levies  might  be  proposed.  One  of  the 
most  important  limitations  to  this  method  of  indexing  has  been 
the  lack  of  reported  data  which  are  reliable  or  valid  measure 
of  the  criterion. 26 

Problems  in  finding  a criterion  that  is  available  for  a long  period 
of  time  and  sensitive  to  short  period  influences  without  being 
subject  to  undesirable  distortions  led  to  the  development  of  regres— 
sion  indices.  Regression  indices  are  defined  as  follows: 


ment. 


_ 22Frank  A.  Tett,  "The  Determination  of  Structural  Pattern  in 
Population  of  Comparable  Governmental  or  Demographic  Units"  unpublished 
Doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  California,  1957, 

23Elwo°d  P.  Cubbarly , State  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportion- 
(New  Tork:  Teachers  College,  Colombia  University,  1950) . 

2i*Edgar  R.  Simpson,  "The  Validation  of  the  Texas  Economic 
Index,"  unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  North  Texas- State  College. 

25curtis  R.  Garner,  "A.  Study  to  Determine  the  Validity  of  the 
Uniform  Assessment  Assumption  Implied  in  the  Use  of  Certain  Measures 
of  Local  Taxpaying  Ability  in  Arkansas,"  unpublished  Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, North  Texas  State  College,  1956). 

26Tett,  OjXjJSit.,  p.  51. 
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Regression  indexes  are  those  which  use  some  mathematical 
function,  usually  a linear  expression  combining  several 
related  indexes.  The  expressions  are  intended  to  predict 
the  value  of  the  criterion  index  of  the  relative  fiscal 
capacity  of  individual  units  within  a defined  group. 27 

Florida  is  one  of  the  states  that  use  an  index  of  taxpaying  ability 

based  upon  a regression  formula.  Johns  and  Meyer28  have  described 

the  basic  assumptions  in  and  technique  for  development  of  the  Florida 

index  of  taxpaying  ability. 

^ornell  and  his  associates2^  found  more  accurate  studies  of 
relative  taxpaying  ability  could  be  made  if  pupil  units  were  adjusted 
by  weighting  for  variables  that  affect  per  pupil  cost.  Mort  and 
Reusser  suggest  "the  fairest  index  of  ability  is  the  amount  of  tax- 
able property,  fairly  assessed,  back  of  each  weighted-pupil  unit."30 
The  measurement  of  local  tax  effort  involves  three  major 
considerations:  (l)  the  available  "flow  of  money"  in  the  tax 

jurisdiction,  (2)  the  legal  power  to  tax  within  the  jurisdiction, 
and  (3)  the  willingness  of  the  constituents  to  assume  the  tax  burden. 
i.%rers31  calculated  local  effort  as  a ratio  of  local  school  tax  revenue 


27lbid..  p.  51, 

28Roe  L.  Johns  and  Herbert  A.  Meyer,  "A  Method  for  Calculating 
an  Economic  Index  of  the  Taxpaying  Ability  of  Local  School  Units" 
(Qainesville:  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1951*). 

^Francis  G.  Cornell  and  others.  Financing  Education  in  Effi- 
g-^nt  School  Districts  (Champaign:  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  191*9). 

30?aul  R.  Mort  and  Walter  C.  Reusser,  Public  School  Finance 
(second  edition:  New  lork:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Comoany,  Inc.,  195l) 

p.  509. 

^Herman  C.  liyo rs,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Phases  of  Local  Tax 
Effort  in  Relation  to  Taxpaying  Ability  in  Florida,"  unpublished 
Master's  thesis.  University  of  Florida,  1950. 
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to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property.  The  tax 
effort  represented  the  tax:  levy  required  to  raise  local  school  tax 
revenue.  The  tax  base  was  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  with 
adjustment  for  variation  in  assessment  ratio  by  use  of  the  index 
of  taxpaying  ability.^2  Mort  and  Reusser  conclude  "the  fairest 
measure  of  local  tax  effort  ...  is  the  tax  rate  computed  by 
dividing  the  amount  of  money  actually  raised  for  education  by  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  fairly  assessed."^ 

Local  tax  initiative  has  need  of  precise  definition. 3U 
In  much  of  the  literature  the  terms  local  tax  effort  and  local  tax 
initiative  are  used  interchangeably*  The  precise  connotation  of 
local  tax  initiative  in  this  study  is  as  follows s that  local  tax 
effort  exerted  beyond  the  required  local  contribution  for  participa- 
tion in  the  state  foundation  program.  The  measure  of  local  initiative 


32'phe  effort  measured  by  Meyers  represents  the  tax  levy  made 
specifically  for  local  support  for  schools.  There  is  another  type 
of  tax  effort  in  state  administered  taxes  paid  to  the  state  general 
fund.  The  portion  of  state  administered  taxes  collected  locally 
represents  a type  of  non— property  tax  effort.  The  complexity  of 
approximating  non-property  school  tax  effort  represents  a challenge 
to  researchers  in  the  field  of  economics  and  public  finance. 

33gort  and  Reusser,  op.  cit..  p.  509. 

^Local  financial  initiative  as  defined  in  this  study  is  not 
to  be  confused  vrith  the  broad  concept  of  local  initiative  as  defined 
by  Mort  and  Cornell  in  Adaptability  of  Public  School  Systems.  The 
Mort  and  Cornell  study  uses  local  initiative  in  relation  to  abroad 
spectrum  of  organizational  patterns.  Sees  Paul  R.  ort  and  * rancis 
3.  Cornell.  Adaptability  of  Public  School  Systems  (New  Tories 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1938), 
pp.  91-llil. 


is  a derivative  of  local  tax  effort.  JfcClure35  presented  a graphic 
illustration  of  the  present  definition  of  local  initiative  in  the 
study  of  the  Illinois  Foundation  Program. 

Sociological  Description  Studies 

Researchers  are  frequently  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
measuring  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  even  psychological 
characteristics  of  a given  region  or  area.  The  specific  measures 
may  emerge  as  a social  climate  scale,  socio-economic  index,  planes 
of  living  scale,  social  class  structure,  scale  of  norms,  aid  a variety 
of  other  indices.  The  general  purpose  of  such  studies  is  to  establish 
a basis  for  comparing  defined  political  or  sociological  units. 

Analyses  of  sociological  description  can  be  classified  according  to 
size.  The  Odum35  study  was  a social,  political,  economic,  and 
geographic  inventory  of  individual  states  clustered  about  a geograph- 
ical region  of  the  United  States.  The  analyses  involved  the  findings 
of  certain  homogenity  in  selected  measures  that  exist  in  a defined 
political  subdivision.  Bogue37  made  a study  of  counties  in  order  to 
produce  a functional  grouping  of  related  areas.  Duncan  and  Reiss3® 

35??illiam  P.  IfcClure,  An  Analysis  of  the  Illinois  Foundation 
Program  of  Public  School  Support  (Urbanat  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Service,  College  of  Education,  Univ era ity  of  Illinois,  1952). 

36ffoward  W.  Odum,  Southern  Regions  of  the  United  States 
(Chapel  Hill*  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936). 

37i)onald  J.  Bogue,  State  Economic  Areas  (Washington,  D.  C.t 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Government  Printing  Office,  1951). 

38otis  D.  Duncan  and  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.,  Social  Character- 
istics  of  Urban  and  Rural  Communities,  1950  (New  Tork*  John  Wiley 
and" Son’s,'  Ihc-:,'  1956)7  * 
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studied  the  sociological  characteristics  of  urban  and  rural  con- 
muni  ties,  Ogburn?^  studied  cities  whoa  grouped  according  to  size. 

Each  of  these  analyses  found  a degree  of  homogeneity  in  socio- 
logical characteristics  for  areas  of  specified  size.  Size  was  not 
considered  the  sole  determinant  of  sociological  characteristics  but 
better  comparison  between  areas  appeared  to  result  when  the  areas 
were  similar  in  size. 

Sociological  description  of  an  individual  community  or 
sectors  within  a community  frequently  involve  an  analysis  of  social 
class  structure,  folkways,  mores,  and  related  factors.  Research  in- 
volving sociological  factors  within  a community  are  exemplified  by 
Lynd  and  Lynd,^0  Rollings  head  and  by  Warner  and  Lunt.^2  Socio- 

logical description  of  defined  qualities  in  a community  are  exempli- 
fied by  Thorndike,^  and  by  Thorndike  and  Woodyard.^ 

3%illiam  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Characteristics  of  Cities  (Chicago: 
International  City  Managers'  Association,  1937). 

kORobert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  Middletown  (Hew  Xork: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1929). 

^August  B.  Hollingahead,  Slmtown'a  Youth  (New  York*  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1 9k9)» 

Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a 
Modem  Community  (New  Haven*  Yale  University  Press,  19^9)  . 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Your  City  (New  York*  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1939)* 

W*Bdward  L.  Thorndike  and  Ella  Woodyard,  "The  Relation  Between 
the  Aesthetic  Status  of  a Community  and  Its  Status  in  Other  Respects," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1 (July,  19U3)*  P»  59. 


Yett  reviewed  a series  of  analyses  related  to  sociological 

characteristics  and  socio-economic  status  of  communities  and  came 

to  the  following  conclusion* 

One  of  the  most  impressive  findings  of  socio-economic 
studies  has  been  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  inter- 
relationships of  measurable  characteristics  of  popula- 
tions within  defined  areas. ^*5 

The  socio-economic  studies  reviewed  by  Yett  made  extensive  use  of 
census  data  and  data  gathered  from  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  number  of  factors  included  in  the  several  measures  of  socio- 
economic status  showed  wide  variation;  Odum  used  685  indices. 

Bogus  used  88  non-agricultural  and  78  agricultural  indices,  while 
Duncan  and  Reiss  used  two  indices.  Yett  categorized  the  usual 
variables  found  in  socio-economic  measures  as  follows* 

1.  Estimates  of  physical  wealth 

2.  Estimates  of  economic  activity 

3.  Estimates  of  population  characteristics 

U.  Estimates  of  political  and  social  and 

cultural  characteristics  of  the  unit 
Estimates  of  the  technological  characteristics 
of  the  unit*6 

Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  socio-economic  level  of  a political 
unit  the  size  of  a county  can  be  approximated.  The  usual  method  is  t>y 
statistical  combination  of  selected  variables  drawn  from  quantified 
data  prepared  by  official  or  semi-official  agencies. 

Studies  Relating  the  Sociological  Characteristics 
of  an  Area  to  School  Finance* 

Very  little  research  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  relating 
sociological  description  to  financial  effort  in  the  support  of  schools. 

^Yett,  op.  cit. , p.  U7. 

k6Ibid. , p.  50. 
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Pierce  made  an  analysis  of  controllable  community  characteristics 
related  to  the  quality  of  education.  Pierce  found  close  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  of  a community  and  the  adaptability  of  its 
schools.  "Good  schools  are  likely  to  be  found  in  good  communities 
and  less  desirable  communities  are  likely  to  have  poorer  schools. "^7 
The  inference  would  appear  that  a "good  community"  would  likewise 
have  a high  socio-economic  or  social  climate  status.  The  similarity 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  variables  used  by  Pierce  are  like- 
wise used  in  many  of  the  socio-economic  measures. 

Research  in  cost-quality  relationship  in  school  finance 
indicate  the  quality  of  a school  is  in  part  dependent  upon  the  level 
of  financial  support.  Mart  reviewed  39  pieces  of  research  in  the 
area  of  cost-quality  relationship  and  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: 

These  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  if  the  community 
factor  were  considered  an  entirely  independent  causative 
factor,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  or  if  it  were  denied 
that  the  community  influence  in  considerable  degree  works 
through  expenditures,  the  relationships  that  appear  in  the 
normative  studies ^between  expenditure  level  and  quality 
would  be  strong. 

If  good  schools  tend  to  be  found  in  good  communities  and  good  schools 
in  part  result  from  greater  expenditure,  the  analogy  would  tend  to 
indicate  communities  with  higher  socio-economic  status  or  social 
climate  would  make  greater  local  initiative  toward  the  support  of 
schools. 

k^Truman  m.  Pierce,  Controllable  Community  Characteristics 
Related  to  the  Quality  of  Education  (New  York;  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  19U7),  p.  12. 

kQffetional  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration, op.  cit.j  p.  U9. 


There  is  little  research  relating  social  climate  to  local 
initiative  and  financial  ability.  There  is  even  less  research 
relating  social  climate  to  local  initiative  and  financial  ability 
in  a state  school  system  which  has  a foundation  program. 


CHAPTER  III 


LOCAL  ABILITY  TO  SUPPORT  EDUCATION 

Education  in  the  early  period  of  American  history  was  pri- 
marily a local  concern.  The  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
newly-formed  nation  were  complementary  to  almost  complete  local 
support  and  control  of  education. 

Education  today  is  a function  of  the  state.  In  legal  theory 
the  public  school  is  a state  institution.  The  responsibility  for 
financial  support  of  education  until  recent  decades  has  been  largely 
delegated  to  the  local  school  district.  The  industrialization  of 
America  with  the  resultant  changes  in  economic  structure  and  social 
organization  rendered  many  local  school  districts  incapable  of 
complete  local  support  for  education.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  population  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  financial  ability 
have  not  been  identical.  Local  school  districts  continue  to  rely 
mainly  on  the  local  property  tax  as  a means  for  local  support.  The 
distribution  of  economic  potential  is  not  altogether  reflected  in 
property  subject  to  taxation.  The  resultant  has  been  to  render  a 
large  number  of  school  districts  incapable  of  adequate  support  for 
schools.  One  partial  remedy  for  lack  of  financial  ability  to  support 
schools  has  been  through  financial  supplements  from  state  government. 
Several  states  have  adopted  state  foundation  programs  with  the  state 
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assuming  full  responsibility  for  financial  support  or  with  a state- 
local  plan  of  support  based  upon  some  measure  of  local  ability. 

The  Florida  foundation  program  is  based  upon  a measure  of  need. 

The  Florida  foundation  program  is  calculated  as  follows:  (1)  the 

total  cost  of  the  acceptable  minimum  program  is  calculated,  (2)  the 
county  required  portion  of  the  total  cost  is  measured  in  terms  of 
ability  to  pay,  and  (3)  the  remainder  of  the  cost  is  allocated  to 
the  county  from  state  funds.  It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to 
measure  the  relative  ability  to  support  education  for  the  several 
counties  in  Florida. 

The  Tax  Structure  in  Florida 

The  over-all  tax  structure  of  a state  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  measuring  local  taxpaying  ability  of  the  several 
counties.  To  consider  a single  tax  in  isolation  ignores  the  inci- 
dence of  the  combined  tax  load.  The  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council 
in  the  study  "Summary  of  Studies  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council, 
1956-57"^  made  an  analysis  of  the  over-all  tax  burden  when  the  Florida 
counties  were  distributed  into  seven  categories  according  to  personal 
income  per  capita.  Table  7 shows  state  and  local  revenues  as  a per 
cent  of  personal  income  in  groups  of  Florida  counties  when  distributed 
into  seven  categories  according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  These 
data  indicate  the  following: 

^Summary  of  Studies  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council, 
1956-57  (tallahassee:  Bureau  of  Government  Research  and  Service, 

School  of  Public  Administration,  Florida  State  University,  1958)* 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  REVENUES  AS  A PER  GENT  OF  AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  COUNTIES  WITH  COUNTIES  GROUPED 

ACCORDING  TO  LEVELS  OF  PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME  FOR  1955 
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1*  Local  and  state  revenue 

a.  State  tax  revenue,  as  a per  cent  of  personal 
income,  tended  to  present  an  inverse  relationship 
with  income  per  capita.  There  was  a trend  toward 
a decrease  in  the  ratio  of  state  tax  payments  to 
personal  income  as  income  per  capita  increased. 

b.  Locally  raised  revenue,  as  a per  cent  of  personal 
income,  tended  to  present  a direct  relationship 
with  personal  income  per  capita.  There  was  a 
trend  toward  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  locally 
raised  revenue  to  personal  income  as  personal 
income  per  capita  increased. 

c.  The  combination  of  state  tax  revenue  and  locally 
raised  revenue,  as  a per  cent  of  personal  income, 
tended  to  present  a degree  of  similarity  regardless 
of  the  level  of  personal  income  per  capita.  When 
the  Florida  counties  were  grouped  into  seven  cate- 
gories according  to  personal  income  per  capita  the 
ratio  of  state  tax  revenue  and  locally  raised 
revenue  to  personal  income  shows  limited  variation. 

2.  Specific  taxes 

a.  The  highway-user  charges,  as  a per  cent  of  personal 
income,  tended  to  present  an  inverse  relationship 
with  personal  income  per  capita.  There  was  a trend 
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toward  a decrease  in  the  ratio  of  highway-user 
charges  to  personal  income  as  personal  income 
per  capita  increased. 

b.  The  general  sales  taxes,  as  a per  cent  of  personal 
income,  tended  to  present  a direct  relationship 
with  personal  income  par  capita.  There  was  a trend 
toward  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  general  sales 
taxes  to  personal  income  as  personal  income  per 
capita  increased. 

c.  Other  state  taxes,  as  a per  cent  of  personal 
income,  tended  to  present  a direct  relationship 
with  personal  income  per  capita.  There  was  a 
trend  toward  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  other 
state  taxes  to  personal  income  as  personal  income 
per  capita  increased. 

d.  Local  property  taxes,  as  a per  coat  of  personal 
income,  tended  to  present  a direct  relationship 
with  personal  income  per  capita.  There  was  a 
trend  toward  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  local 
property  taxes  to  personal  income  as  personal 
income  per  capita  increased. 

The  Tax  Council  gave  the  following  interpretation  of  the  data  presented 
in  Table  7* 

Net  total  revenue  was  generally  distributed  proportionately 
to  the  variations  in  local  ability  so  that  rich  and  poor  counties 
paid,  within  a range,  similar  percentages  of  their  personal  in- 
come to  state  and  local  treasuries.  Credible  as  was  this  record. 
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individual  county  departures  from  this  conclusion  revealed 
disparities  in  tax  loads.  Especially  was  this  true  when 
the  shifting  of  tourist-paid  taxes  is  considered  in  a high- 
ability  counties i after  this  tax  shifting,  the  revenue 
loads  were  often  less  in  relation  to  personal  income  of 
high-ability  counties  than  of  low  ability  ones.  The  reason 
total  state  and  local  revenue  was  generally  proportionate  to 
variations  in  local  ability  was  twofold.  First,  as  economic 
ability  shrank  among  counties  from  high  to  low  tax  capacity, 
state  tax  payments  decreased  and  property  taxes  and  other 
local  revenue  declined  in  keeping  with  the  restriction  of  the 
economic  base.  Second,  the  distribution  of  state  aid  to 
localities,  especially  to  schools,  permitted  the  maintenance 
of  services  whose  costs  would  have  been  prohibitive  without 
the  aid.2 

The  Tax  Council  study  actually  showed  that  a degree  of  regression 
exists  in  the  tax  structure.  The  ” credibility"  of  a similar  ratio 
of  tax  payments  to  personal  income  at  the  several  levels  of  personal 
income  per  capita  assumes  that  regardless  of  the  level  of  personal 
income  per  capita  a similar  per  cent  of  the  personal  income  is 
justified  for  tax  payments.  Are  counties  with  personal  income  per 
capita  of  $700  and  $1,800  equally  capable  of  paying  11  per  cent  of 
personal  income  in  tax  payments?  If  Federal  government  tax  payments 
were  available  and  included  in  the  analysis  the  findings  would 
probably  be  greatly  changed. 


The  Property  Tax  in  Florida 

The  property  tax  is  almost  tee  sole  source  of  local  revenue 
far  support  of  education  in  Florida.  Local  ability  to  support  educa- 
tion is  directly  related  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  property. 
Florida  Statutes  define  property  subject  to  taxation  aat 
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Unless  expressly  exempted  from  taxation,  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  this  state,  and  all  personal  property 
belonging  to  persons  residing  in  this  state,  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  in  the  manner  provided  by  las*.’ 

Property  subject  to  taxation  falls  into  three  categories*  (1)  real 

property,  (2)  tangible  personal  property,  and  (3)  intangible  personal 

property.  Real  property  is  defined* 

For  purposes  of  taxation  ''real  property"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  lands  and  all  buildings,  fixtures  and 
other  improvements  thereon.  When  used  in  connection  -with 
taxation  the  terms  "land"  and  "real  estate"  shall  be  con- 
strued as  having  the  same  meaning  as  real  property  above 
defined.** 

Tangible  personal  property  is  defined: 

For  purposes  of  taxation  "personal  property"  shall  be 
construed  to  include  all  goods  and  chattels,  money  and 
effects,  boats  and  vessels,  debts  due  or  to  become  due 
from  solvent  debtors  whether  on  account,  contract,  note 
or  otherwise,  and  all  public  stock  or  shares  in  incorporated, 
or  unincorporated  companies.? 

Intangible  personal  property  is  defined* 

"Intangible  personal  property"  is  hereby  defined  as  all 
personal  property  which  is  not  in  itself  intrinsically 
valuable  but  which  derives  its  chief  value  from  what  it 
represents.  "Taxpayer"  shall  mean  a person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion who  or  which  shall  be  liable  for  taxes  under  this  chapter 
for  intangible  personal  property.” 

Intangible  personal  property  taxes  are  earmarked  for  city  government 

employee  retirement  funds  with  the  unused  balance  reverting  to  the 

general  fund  of  the  state.  Since  intangible  property  tax  does  not 


Florida,  Revised  Statutes  (1957),  sec.  192.01. 
frlbid. , sec.  192.02. 

5 Ibid. , sec.  192.03. 

^Ibid. . sec.  199.01. 


contribute  toward  local  support  of  education  the  intangible  personal 
property  tax  will  not  be  considered  a part  of  the  present  analysis* 
The  Florida  State  Comptroller?  reports  county  tax  assessment 
rolls  in  the  following  twelve  categories: 

1.  Assessed  value  non-exempt  real  estate 

2.  Assessed  value  personal  property 

3*  Assessed  value  railroad  and  telegraph  property 
U*  All  non-exempt  property 
5*  Total  homestead  exemptions 
6*  Total  value  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
7*  Valuation  of  lands  wholly  exempt 

8*  Value  of  lands  to  trustees  internal  improvement  fund 

9.  Value  delinquent  honest eads 

10.  Value  delinquent  non-exempt  property 

11.  Total  other  valuation 

12.  Total  value  all  property  in  county 


The  twelve  categories  for  reporting  assessed  valuation  of  county 
property  conform  to  the  classifications  of  property  for  taxing 
purposes  and/or  exemption  from  taxes. 

All  real  and  personal  property  in  Florida  is  taxable  unless 
expressly  exempted.  Exemption  is  based  upon:  (1)  ownership,  (2)  use, 

and  (3)  because  of  other  taxes.  Specific  exemptions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Exempt  because  of  ownership 

a.  disabled  veteran  (up  to  $500  value) 

b.  widow  (up  to  $500  value) 

c.  disabled  person  (up  to  $500  value) 

d.  head  of  family  ($1,000  on  household  goods  or  personal) 

e.  state 

f . United  States 

g.  banks  (except  real  estate) 


^Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida  (Tallahassee: 
Office  of  Comptroller,  195x),  pp.  5U-&. 
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2.  Exempt  because  of  use 

a.  municipal  or  other  public  purposes 

b.  religious  purposes 

c.  benevolent,  fraternal,  and  charitable  purposes 

d.  veterans'  purposes 

e.  educational,  scientific,  and  literary  purposes 

f.  agricultural  society  purposes 

g.  homestead  purposes  (up  to  $5,000  value)  depends 
on  ownership 

3.  Exempt  because  of  other  taxes 

a.  automobiles 

b.  airplanes 

c.  semi-trailers 

Homestead  exemptions  have  the  greatest  weight  in  narrowing 
the  property  tax  base  in  Florida.  Table  8 shows  the  assessed  valuation 
of  non-exempt  property  and  homestead  exempt  property  for  selected 
years.  These  data  indicate  an  increase  of  87.92  per  cent  in  total 
assessed  valuation  of  property  between  the  years  1951  and  1957*  The 
average  yearly  increase  in  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  was 
1U.65  per  cent.  The  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  in- 
creased 81.11  per  cent  between  the  years  1951  and  1957*  The  average 
yearly  increase  in  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  was  13*52 
per  cent.  The  assessed  valuation  of  homestead  exempt  property  in- 
creased 103.09  per  cent  between  the  years  1951  and  1957*  The  average 
yearly  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  homestead  exempt  property 
was  17.82  per  cent. 

Table  9 shows  the  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  non-exempt  property  and  homestead  exempt  property  for 
selected  years.  These  data  indicate  a trend  toward  an  increase  in  the 
per  cent  of  property  valuation  classified  as  homestead  exempt.  About 
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TABLE  8 


ASSESSED  VACATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  AND  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPT  PROPERTY  IN 

FLORIDA  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Year 

Non-Exempt 

Property 

Homestead  Exempt 
Property 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation 

1951 

$3,OOU,337,8U7 

$1,31*8,031,989  | 

$1*,  352,  369,  836 

1952 

3,215,21*9,690 

1,1*88,251,996  1 

1*,  703,501,686 

1953 

3,509,263,302 

1,651,228,890 

5,160,1*92,192 

1951* 

3,766,509,605 

1,81*1*,331,706 

5,610,81*1,311 

1955 

U, 026, 017, 000 

2,071,1*27,792 

6,097, 1*1*1*,  966 

‘ \ 

1956 

U,529,97fc,763 

2,327,636,1*28 

6,857,611,191 

1957 

5,1*1*1,079,336 

2,737,767,81*3 

8,178,81*7,179 

Six-year  increase 

82,1*36,71*1,1*89 

$1,389,735,851* 

$3,826,1*77,31*3 

Average  yearly- 
increases 

$ 1*06,123,582 

$ 231,622,61*2 

$ 637,71*6,221* 

Per  cent  increase 
six  years 

81.116 

103.09^ 

87.9256 

Per  cent  yearly 
increase 

13.5256 

17. 8256 

11*.655S 

Sources  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida 
(Tallahassee  s Office  of  Comptroller)  * i95l,  pp.  5i*-55;  1952,  pp,  Sh.-6$i 
1953,  pp.  66-67 i 1951*,  pp.  66-67;  1955,  pp.  66-67$  1956,  pp.  66-67;  1957, 
pp.  66-67. 
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TABLE  9 

NON-EXEMPT  AND  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPT  ASSESSED  VALUATION 
AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Year 

Non-Exempt 

Property 

Homestead 

Exempt 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation 

1951 

69.03* 

30.97* 

100.00* 

1952 

68.36 

31. 6U 

100.00 

1953 

68.00 

32.00 

100.00 

195U 

67.13 

32.87 

100.00 

1955 

66.03 

33.97 

100.00 

1956 

66.06 

33. 9U 

100.00 

1957 

66.53 

33.U7 

100.00 

aDeriv ed  from  data  presented  in  Table  8* 


one-third  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  classified  as  home- 
stead exempt  property  and  is  in  general  not  subject  to  taxation.  The 
improvement  of  real  property  by  the  construction  of  homes  generally 
has  the  paradoxical  effect  of  lowering  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
same  property  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

Table  10  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  several  classes 
of  non-exempt  property  for  selected  years.  These  data  indicate  an 
increase  of  81.11  per  cent  in  total  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  for  a six-year  period.  The  average  yearly  increase  in  total 
assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  was  13.52  per  emit.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  real  property  increased  93.07  per  cent  between 
the  years  1953.  and  1957*  The  average  yearly  increase  in  assessed 


ASSESSED  VAIAJATION  OF  NQN-EXSiPT  PROPERTY,  BY  CLASS,  IN  FLORIDA  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
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valuation  of  real  property  was  15.51  per  cent.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  personal  property  increased  5U.21  per  cent  between  the  years  1951 
and  1957*  The  average  yearly  increase  in  assessed  valuation  of 
personal  property  was  9.0U  per  cent.  The  assessed  valuation  of  rail- 
road and  telegraph  property  increased  9.13  per  cent  between  the  years 
19^1  and  1957.  The  average  yearly  increase  in  assessed  valuation  of 
railroad  and  telegraph  property  was  1.52  per  cent. 

Table  11  shows  the  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation  of 
non-exempt  property  in  real  property,  personal  property,  and  railroad 
and  telegraph  property  for  selected  years.  The  data  indicate  a trend 
toward  an  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation  of  non- 
exempt  property  borne  by  real  property.  Personal  property  and  railroad 
and  telegraph  property  indicate  a decrease  in  per  cent  of  total  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property.  Real  property  is  progressively  assum- 
ing a greater  share  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property, 
however,  data  presented  in  Table  9 indicates  a progressive  increase  in 
property  classified  as  homestead  exempt.  The  two  developing  trends 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  property  is  being  shifted  to  business  property  or  at 
least  property  not  included  in  homestead  exemption. 

Table  12  shows  the  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  several  classifications  of  property  within  the  several 
counties  in  Florida  for  the  year  1955*  Data  presented  in  Table  12 
reveals  only  the  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
the  several  classes  of  property  in  the  several  counties  in  Florida. 

These  data  are  not  an  evaluation  of  assessment  practice.  Table  13 
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TABLE  II 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  CLASSES  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AS  A 
PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Year 

Real  Estate 

Personal 

Property 

Railroad 

and 

Telegraph 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation  of 
Non-Exempt 
Property 

1951 

73.8256 

22.26$ 

3.92$ 

100.00$ 

1952 

7U.13 

22.17 

3.70 

100.00 

1953 

7U.03 

22.12 

3.85 

100.00 

1951 

71*.  33 

22.07 

3.60 

100.00 

1955 

71*.  60 

22.00 

3.1*0 

100.00 

1956 

77.01* 

20.00 

2.96 

100.00 

1957 

78.68 

18.96 

2.36 

100.00 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  10, 
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shows  the  extent  of  variation  in  assessed  valuation  as  revealed  in 
Table  12. 


TABLE  13 


VARIATION  IN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY, 
BY  CUSS,  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1955 


Variation  Non-Exempt  and  Homestead 
Exempt  Property 

Non-Exempt  Property 

Non-Exempt  Homestead 

Real  Personal  Railroad  and 

Exempt  Estate  Property  Telegraph 

Property 


High 

87.2 

50.U 

88.0 

58.9 

U3.U 

Low 

U9.6 

12.8 

3U.0 

5.7 

.3 

Range 

37.6 

37.6 

5U.0 

53.2 

U3.1 

Average  for 

state 

66.0 

3U.0 

7U.6 

22.0 

3.U 

Derived  from  data  pres  anted  in  Table  12. 


The  quality  of  assessment  practice  in  Florida  has  been  a 
subject  of  concern  for  many  years.  One  of  the  more  recent  studies  of 
assessment  was  a seven-county  evaluation  of  assessment  practice  con- 
ducted by  the  Florida  Citizen's  Tax  Council.  The  Florida  Citizen's 
Tax  Council  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions i 

1.  None  of  the  seven  counties  studied  conformed  even 
substantially,  to  the  statutory  requirement  that 
all  property  be  assessed  at  full  cash  value. 

2.  Average  assessment  ratios  varied  widely  from  county 
to  county.  As  a result,  the  distribution  of  the 
general  property  tax  among  the  various  segments  of 
the  population  is  distorted,  from  one  county  to 
another.  This  result  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
operation  of  the  homestead  exemption. 
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3.  Within  each  of  the  counties  studied,  average  assess- 
ment ratios  varied  widely  from  one  class  of  property 
to  another. 

U.  The  limited  data  of  the  staff  ratio  study  did  not 
indicate  any  pattern  of  over  or  under-assessment  of 
particular  classes  of  property,  from  one  county  to 
another. 

5.  In  general,  property  that  was  wholly  or  in  part  subject 
to  homestead  exemption  was  assessed  at  a higher  per- 
centage of  full  value  than  was  non-exempt  property. 

Lake,  Leon,  and  Orange  Counties  were  exception  to  this, 
however. 

6.  In  each  of  the  counties  studied,  the  levels  at  which 
particular  parcels  were  assessed  varied  widely  within 
each  of  the  several  classes  of  property. 

7*  Sot  only  did  the  levels  of  assessment  vaiy  widely 
within  classes  of  property  for  individual  counties, 
but  the  extent  of  the  dispersion  varied  from  one  class 
of  property  to  another  as  well  as  among  the  samples 
of  the  same  classes  of  property  in  the  several  counties. 

8.  Certain  classes  of  property  were  assessed  more  uniformly 
than  were  other  classes,  in  most  of  the  counties  studied. 

9.  The  foregoing  generalizations  might  be  characterized  by 
the  single  phrase*  "variation  and  discrimination  instead 
of  uniformity  and  equity."” 

The  Tax  Council  reported  that* 

1.  Methods  used  for  discovery  and  valuation  of  property 
varied  widely  from  county  to  county.  The  need  for  more 
standardization  of  procedures  is  indispensible. 

2.  One  effect  of  the  homestead  exemption  is  to  increase 
the  rsgressivity  of  the  property  tax. 

3.  A second  major  effect  of  the  homestead  exemption  is  to 
aggravate  inequities  in  the  administration  of  the  property 
tax  that  are  brought  about  in  the  first  instance  by  imper- 
fections in  the  assessing  process.” 

The  Florida  Railroad  Assessment  Board-*-®  conducted  a county-by- 
county study  of  assessment  ratios  for  the  1957  tax  year.  Results  of 


® Summary  of  Studies  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council. 
1956-19577^.' Sit.,  pp.  iiftga: 

9 Ibid.,  p.  50. 

10 "Railroad  and  Telegraph  Valuation  by  Counties."  Tallahassee* 
Florida  Railroad  Assessment  Board,  1958,  p.  1. 
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the  study  were  applied  in  tax  equity  cases  in  compliance  with  the 
19^7  statutory  enactment  authorizing  greater  equity  in  the  assessment 

■ *V*.  • 

of  real  property  in  relation  to  railroad  and  telegraph  property# 

Table  11*  shows  the  distribution  of  Florida  counties  in  relation  to 
the  per  cent  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  to  true  value  as 
determined  by  the  Florida  Railroad  Assessment  Board# 


TABLE  lli 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COUNTIES  IN  FLORIDA  BT  RATIO  OF  ASSESSED 
VALUATION  OF  FROPERTY  TO  TRUE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  1958 


Per  Cent  Assessed 
Valuation  Is  of 
True  Value 

Number  of 
Counties 

80*  - 100* 

3 

60-80 

6 

1*0  - 60 

27 

0 
-a 

1 

o 

CM 

31 

50*  and  over 

15 

Less  than  50* 

52 

Source*  "Railroad  and  Telegraph  Valuation  by 
Counties,"  Tallahassee*  Florida  Railroad  Assessment 
Board,  1958,  p.  2. 


The  study  revealed  a range  of  71*. 39  per  cent  in  the  ratio  of  assessed 
valuation  to  "true"  value.  Fifty-two  of  the  67  counties  in  Florida 
have  an  assessed  valuation  which  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  true 
cash  value  as  reported  by  the  Florida  Railroad  Assessment  Board# 
Property  assessment  is  a locally  controlled  function  in 
Florida.  The  people  in  the  several  counties  through  popular  election 
of  the  county  tax  assessor  and  the  county  commissioners  have  a voice 
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in  assessment  practice.  In  a limited  sense  the  level  of  property 
assessment  conforms  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  at  least  the 
group  which  wins  the  elections.  Both  the  Florida  Citizen's  Tax 
Council  and  the  Florida  Railroad  Assessment  Board  studies  indicate 
wide  discrepancies  in  assessment  practices  in  Florida, 

Property  assessment  in  Florida  counties  cannot  be  used  as 
a valid  measure  of  local  taxpaying  ability.  Measures  independent 
of  assessment  practice  to  be  employed  in  order  to  approximate  local 
taxpaying  ability.  The  following  discussion  involves  a series  of 
analyses  of  selected  elements  relative  to  taxpaying  ability. 

Personal  Income  Per  Capita  as  a Means  of  Studying 
Selected  Elements  of  local  Taxpaying  Ability 

Personal  income  per  capita  represents  resources  available  to 
individuals  for  subsistence,  for  purchasing  goods  and  services  above 
the  level  of  subsistence,  and  for  investments.  Personal  income  per 
capita  is  a measure  of  taxpaying  ability  and  can  be  used  for  analysis 
of  other  selected  factors  relative  to  taxpaying  ability.  Table  15 
shows  the  distribution  of  Florida  counties  into  eight  categories 
according  to  personal  Income  per  capita.  The  Florida  counties  are 
distributed  into  eight  categories  according  to  income  per  capita  with 
each  category  having  a range  of  $200.  Exception  is  made  for  the 
category ”^2,000  and  over”  which  includes  two  counties  in  which  the 
personal  income  per  capita  is  $2,125  in  one  and  $3,U*9  in  the  other. 
Data  on  personal  income  per  capita  were  obtained  from  a study  by 
Kilpatrick.^ 

^fylie  Kilpatrick,  "Personal  Income  Received  in  Florida 
Counties*  1956,"  Economic  Leaflets.  XXV,  No.  U (May,  1958),  p.  2. 


TABLE  15 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  INTO  EIGHT  CATEGORIES  ACCORDING  TO 

INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Income 
Per  Capita® 

Counties 

$2,000  and  over 

Dade,  Hendry 

$1,800  to  $2,000 

Brevard,  Collier,  Duval,  Okaloosa,  Palm  Beach, 
Sarasota 

$1,600  to  $1,800 

Bay,  Broward,  Escambia,  Glades,  Gulf,  Highlands, 
Indian  River,  Lake,  Ifertin,  Monroe,  Orange, 
Pinellas,  Polk 

$1,1*00  to  $1,600 

Charlotte,  Flagler,  Hillsborough,  Lee,  Leon, 
St.  Lucie,  Volusia 

$1,200  to  $1,1*00 

Alachua,  Clay,  DeSoto,  Gadsden,  Hardee,  Manatee, 
iferion,  Nassau,  Pasco,  Putnam,  St.  Johns, 
Seminole,  Taylor 

$1,000  to  $1,200 

Columbia,  Hernando,  Jackson,  Lafayette,  Levy, 
Liberty,  Okeechobee,  Santa  Rosa,  Sumter, 
Suwannee 

$ 800  to  $1,000 
$ 600  to  $ 800 

Bradford,  Citrus,  Franklin,  Gilchrist,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Osceola,  Walton,  Washington 

Baker,  Calhoun,  Dixie,  Holmes,  Union,  Wakulla 

Source*  Wylie  Kilpatrick,  "Personal  Income  Received  in  Florida 
Counties:  1956,"  Economic  Leaflets.  XXV,  No.  1*  (ifey,  1958),  p.  2. 


a Income  per  capita  rests  upon  two  factors,  population  and  the 
amount  of  income.  Income  per  capita  in  the  Florida  counties  varied 
from  $629  to  $3,11*9  for  the  year  1956. 
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The  analysis  which  follows  presents  a series  of  factors 
in  quantified  form  as  found  in  the  Florida  counties  when  the  Florida 
counties  are  distributed  into  eight  categories  according  to  personal 
income  per  capita.  The  analysis  is  as  follows*  (1)  relationship  of 
factors  within  each  categoiy  of  personal  income  per  capita,  and  (2) 
relationship  of  factors  among  the  eight  categories  of  personal  income 
per  capita. 


Relating  Assessed  Valuation  of  Pro; 
to  Personal  Income  Per  Capita 


Table  16  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  and  home- 
stead exempt  property  in  the  Florida  counties  when  grouped  into  eight 
categories  according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  Table  1?  shows 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  several  classes  of  non-exempt  property 
in  the  Florida  counties  when  grouped  into  eight  categories  according 
to  personal  income  per  capita.  Table  18  shows  the  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  non-exempt  valuation  and 
homestead  exempt  valuation  in  each  of  the  categories  of  personal 
income  per  capita  when  the  Florida  counties  are  grouped  according  to 
personal  income  per  capita.  The  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  homestead  exempt  property  and  in  non-exempt 
property,  within  a limited  range,  tends  to  remain  about  the  same 
regardless  of  personal  income  per  capita.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
analysis  the  classification  of  property  as  non-exempt  or  homestead 
exempt  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  variation  in  personal  income 
per  capita. 
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TABLE  16 


ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 

INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Income 
Per  Capitaa 

Homestead  Exempt 
Property 

Non-Exempt 

Property 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation 

$2,000  and 
over 

$1,232,896,U99 

$ 51i3,6ll,l470 

$1,776,507 ,969 

$1,800  to 
$2,000 

589,028,055 

333, OhO, 765 

922,068,820 

$1,600  to 
$1,800 

1,258,879,Uj2 

650,507,h8l 

1,909,386,623 

$1,1400  to 
$1,600 

521,0148,000 

326,692,869 

8h7,7hO,869 

$1, 200  to 
$1,1400 

275,791,680 

I52,h67,889 

h28, 259,569 

$1,000  to 
$1,200 

68,5U2,970 

29,356,182 

97,899,152 

4»CO 

£8 

Q c* 
O O 

59,U72,660 

27,55l,50h 

87,02h,l6U 

$ 600  to 
$ 800 

20,358,168 

8,199,632 

28,557,800 

Total 

$14,026,017,1714 

$2,071,h27,792 

f?6,097,hhh,966 

Source*  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
(Tallahassee:  Office  of  Comptroller,  1955),  pp.  66-67. 

S'or  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15, 


ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 
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For  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  1$ 
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TABLE  18 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEUPT  AND  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AS  A 
PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  IN  EACH  OF  THE  CATEGORIES  OF  PERSONAL 
INCOME  PER  CAPITA  WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Inc  cane 
Per  Capitaa 

Non-Exempt 

Property 

Homestead  Exempt 
Property 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation 

32,000  and 
over 

60.1*036 

30.60$ 

100.00$ 

31,300  to 
$2,000 

63.88 

36.12 

100.00 

$1,600  to 
$1,800 

65.22 

3U.78 

100.00 

$1,1*00  to 
$1,600 

61.1*6 

38.5U 

100.00 

$1,200  to 
$1,1*00 

61*.1*0 

35.60 

100.00 

$1,000  to 
$1,200 

70.01 

29.00 

100.00 

$ 800  to 
$1,000 

68.31* 

31.66 

100.00 

$ 6oo  to 
$ 800 

71.29 

28.71 

100.00 

State 

66.03 

33.97 

100.00 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  16. 


aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15* 
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Table  19  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  assessed  valua- 
tion of  non-exempt  property  in  the  several  classes  of  non-exempt 
property  for  each  of  the  categories  when  the  Florida  counties  are 
grouped  according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  The  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  in  real 
property  tends  to  increase  as  personal  income  per  capita  increases. 

The  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  in  railroad  and  telegraph  property  tends  to  decrease  as 
personal  income  per  capita  increases.  The  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  in  personal  property, 
within  a limited  range,  tends  to  remain  relatively  constant  as 
personal  income  per  capita  increases.  Within  the  limitations  of 
this  analysis  the  assessed  valuation  of  non- exempt  property  classi- 
fied as  real  property  tends  to  show  a direct  relationship  to  personal 
income  per  capita.  Within  the  limitations  of  this  analysis  the  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property  classified  as  railroad  and  telegraph 
property  tends  to  show  an  inverse  relationship  to  personal  income  per 

capita.  Within  the  limitations  of  this  analysis  the  assessed  valua- 

f • »•  » 

tion  of  non-exempt  property  classified  as  personal  property,  within  a 

range,  shows  little  relationship  to  personal  income  per  capita. 

Table  20  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
and  homestead  exempt  property  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregates  among 
the  eight  groups  of  Florida  counties  classified  according  to  personal 
income  per  capita.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  within  the  state  is  found  in  the  21  counties  with 
personal  income  per  capita  of  $1,600  and  over.  About  10  per  cent 


CLASSES  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  IN  EACH  OF  THE  CATEGORIES  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME 
PER  CAPITA  WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 
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Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  17. 
aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15 • 
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TABLE  20 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AND  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPT  PROPERTY 
AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  AQQRBQATES  AMONG  THE  CATEGORIES  OF  PERSONAL 
INCOME  PER  CAPITA  MEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Income 
Pier  Capita 

Non-Exempt 

Property 

Homestead  Exempt 
Property 

Assessed  Valuation 
of  Property 

$2,000  and 
over 

30.62# 

26.21*# 

29.11*# 

01,800  to 
02,000 

U*.  63 

16.08 

15.12 

31,600  to 
01,800 

31.27 

31.1*0 

31.31 

$1,1*00  to 
$1,600 

12.91* 

15.77 

13.90 

$1,200  to 
$1,1*00 

6.85 

7.36 

7.02 

$1,000  to 
$1,200 

1.70 

1.1*2 

1.61 

$ 800  to 

$1,000 

1.1*8 

1.33 

1.1*3 

$ 600  to 
$ 800 

.91 

•1*0 

.1*7 

Total 

100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  16 
aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15. 
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of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  stats  is  found  in  the 
39  counties  with  personal  income  per  capita  of  $1,1*00  and  below. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  classes  of  property  in  terms  of  assessed 
valuation,  within  a limited  range,  shows  a similar  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion. (The  similarity  in  the  pattern  of  distribution  was  indicated  by 
data  presented  in  Table  18). 

Table  21  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  several  classes 
of  non-exempt  property  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregates  among  the 
eight  groups  of  counties  classified  according  to  personal  income  per 
capita.  Approximately  79  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real 
property  in  the  state  is  found  in  the  21  counties  with  personal  income 
per  capita  of  $1,600  and  over.  Approximately  9 per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  property  in  the  state  is  found  in  the  39  counties  with 
personal  income  per  capita  of  $1,1*00  and  below.  Approximately  67  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  is  found  in  the  21 
counties  with  personal  income  per  capita  of  $1,600  and  over.  Approxi- 
mately 13  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  in 
the  state  is  found  in  the  21  counties  with  personal  income  per  capita 
of  $1,1*00  and  below.  Approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  personal  property  in  the  state  is  found  in  the  21  counties  with 
personal  income  per  capita  of  $1,1*00  and  below.  Approximately  1*7  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  railroad  and  telegraph  property  is 
found  in  the  21  counties  with  personal  income  per  capita  of  $1,600  and 
over.  Approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  railroad 
and  telegraph  property  is  found  in  the  39  counties  with  personal  income 
per  capita  of  $1,1*00  and  below.  The  distribution  of  assessed  valuation 
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Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  17, 
aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15* 
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of  real  property  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property, 
within  a limited  range,  are  similar.  The  distribution  of  assessed 
valuation  of  railroad  and  telegraph  property  shows  greater  weight 
in  the  lower  categories  of  personal  income  per  capita  than  does 
either  real  property  or  personal  property. 

Relating  -Aggregate  Personal  Incane  and 
Population  to  Personal  Income  Per  Capita 

Personal  income  per  capita  is  based  upon  two  factors,  aggre- 
gate personal  income  and  population.  Table  22  shows  the  distribution 
of  aggregate  personal  income  and  population  among  the  eight  categories 
when  the  Florida  counties  are  grouped  according  to  personal  incane 
per  capita.  Table  23  shows  aggregate  personal  income  and  population 
as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregates  among  the  eight  categories  of  personal 
income  per  capita  when  the  Florida  counties  are  grouped  according  to 
personal  income  per  capita.  The  two  counties  with  personal  income 
per  capita  of  $2,000  and  over  have  19.73  per  cent  of  the  state  popula- 
tion and  2U.56  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  personal  income  within  the 
state.  Counties  with  personal  incane  per  capita  of  $1,600  and  over, 
approximately  one-third  of  the  counties  in  Florida,  have  68  per  cent 
of  the  state  population  and  nearly  76  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  personal 
income  within  the  state.  Counties  with  personal  income  per  capita  of 
$1,200  and  less  have  7*00  per  cent  of  the  state  population  and  3.82 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  personal  income  within  the  state.  These 
data  indicate  a tendency  toward  personal  incase  and  population  to  be 
concentrated  in  a limited  number  of  counties.  Two  outstanding 
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TABLE  22 

AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  POPULATION  IN  TIE  EIGHT  CATEGORIES  OF 
PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA  WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Inc  cane  Per  Capita3 

Population 

Aggregate  Personal  Income 

$2,000  and  over 

?61*,000 

$1,630,923,000 

$1,800  to  $2,000 

728,700 

1,1*31,080,000 

$1,600  to  $1,800 

1,11*9,000 

1,957,21*5,000 

$1,1*00  to  $1,600 

563,300 

872,936,000 

$1,200  to  $1,1*00 

395,200 

1*95,262,000 

$1,000  to  $1,200 

132,500 

139,506,000 

$ 800  to  $1,000 

97,800 

85,  314*,  000 

$ 600  to  $ 800 

U3,300 

28,70l*,000 

Total 

3,  871*,  200 

6,61*1,000,000 

Source*  V.yiie  Kilpatrick,  "Personal  Inc  cane  Received  in  Florida 
Counties*  1906,"  Economic  Leaflets.  XXV,  No.  1*  (May,  1958),  p.  2. 

aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  35, 
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TABLE  23 

AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  POPULATION  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  STATE 
TOTALS  AMONG  THE  EIGHT  CATEGORIES  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 
WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Incane  Per  Capita3 

Population 

Aggregate  Personal  Incane 

32,000  and  over 

19.73$ 

2l*.56$ 

$1,800  to  $2,000 

18.81 

21.55 

$1,600  to  $1,800 

29.66 

29.1*7 

31,1*00  to  31,600 

11*. 51* 

13.31* 

$1,200  to  $1,1*00 

10.20 

7.1*6 

$1,000  to  31,200 

3.1*2 

2.10 

$ 800  to  $1,000 

2.52 

1.29 

$ 600  to  $ 800 

1.12 

.1*3 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  22. 
aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15. 
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exceptions  can  be  found  in  Hendry  County  which  ranks  first  in  personal 
income  per  capita  and  55  in  population,  and  Collier  County  which  ranks 
eight  in  personal  income  per  capita  and  39  in  population. 

Relating  Assessed  Valuation  of  Non-Exempt  Property  and 
Aggregate  Personal  Income  to  Pers renal  Income  Per  Capita 

Table  2U  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
and  aggregate  personal  income  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregates  among 
the  eight  groups  of  counties  classified  according  to  personal  income 
per  capita.  Table  2U  shows  a third  measure,  the  number  of  dollars  in 
assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  per  dollar  of  aggregate 
personal  incane  in  each  of  the  eight  groups  of  counties  classified 
according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  These  data  indicate  higher 
assessed  valuation  in  relation  to  personal  income  at  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  eight  categories  of  personal  income  per  capita. 

Table  25  shows  dollars  in  assessing  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  per  dollar  of  personal  income  for  each  of  the  counties  in 
Florida,  These  data  show  a variation  from  $ .11  to  $1.99  or  a range 
of  $1.88.  Johns  makes  the  following  observation* 

...  a number  of  studies  on  economic  indices  ... 
report  a fairly  high  relationship  between  income  and  the 
true  value  of  property  even  in  political  units  the  size 
of  counties. 12 

Personal  income  and  assessed  valuation  of  non— exempt  property  show  a 
fairly  constant  ratio  when  the  counties  are  classified  according  to 

^National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion,  Problems  and  Issues  in  Public  School  Finance  (New  York*  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952),  p.  227. 
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TABUS  2l* 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AND  AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOME 
AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  STATE  TOTALS  AMONG  THE  EIGHT  CATEGORIES  OF 
PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA)  AND  DOLLARS  IN  ASSESSED 
VALUATION  PER  DOLUR  PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  EACH 
OF  THE  EIGHT  GROUPS  OF  COUNTIES  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Income 
Per  Capita® 

Assessed  Valuation 
of  Non-Exempt 
Property*5 

Aggregate 

Personal 

Income0 

Dollars  in  Assessed 
Valuation  Per  Dollar 
Personal  Incase 

82,000  and  over 

30.1*9$ 

21*.  56$ 

8 .76 

$1,800  to  $2,000 

U*.56 

21.55 

.1*1 

SI, 600  to  $1,800 

31*57 

29.1*7 

.65 

81,1*00  to  81,600 

12.89 

13. 11* 

.51 

$1,200  to  $1,1*00 

6.82 

* , 

7.1*5 

.56 

$1,000  to  $1,200 

1.70 

2.10 

.1*9 

$ 800  to  $1,000 

1.1*7 

1.29 

.69 

8 600  to  8 800 

.50 

.1*3 

.71 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

•61 

^or  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15 • 
b Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  17. 
cDe rived  from  data  presented  in  Table  32. 
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TABLE  25 


DOLLARS  IN  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY®  PER 
DOLLAR  OF  PERSONAL  INCOMEb  IN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 


County 

Dollars  in  Assessed 
Valuation  per  Dollar 
Personal  Income 

County 

Dollars  in  Assessed 
Valuation  per  Dollar 
Personal  Income 

Alachua 

$ .590 

Hendry 

$ .1*96 

Baker 

.621 

Hernando 

.81*0 

Bay 

•i*3U 

Highlands 

.755 

Bradford 

.589 

Hillsborough 

.601* 

Brevard 

.1*27 

Holmes 

.593 

Broward 

1.021 

Indian  River 

.755 

Calhoun 

.1*18 

Jackson 

.322 

Charlotte 

1.039 

Jefferson 

.799 

Citrus 

1.633 

Lafayette 

.761* 

Clay 

.1*65 

Lake 

.636 

Collier 

.81*2 

Lee 

1.510 

Columbia 

.517 

La  on 

•51*5 

Dade 

.812 

Levy 

.923 

DeSoto 

.1*06 

Liberty 

.625 

Dixie 

1.991 

Madison 

.532 

Duval 

•1*12* 

Manatee 

.732 

Escambia 

.298 

Marion 

.652 

Flagler 

.980 

Martin 

1.103 

Franklin 

1.51*5 

Monroe 

.621 

Gadsden 

.261 

Nassau 

.818 

Gilchrist 

.829 

Okaloosa 

.107 

Glades 

.771* 

Okeechobee 

.928 

Gulf 

.580 

Orange 

.506 

Hamilton 

.1*51 

Osceola 

.912 

Hardee 

.1*31* 

Palm  Beach 

.681* 
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T A BLE-25 — Continued 


County 

Dollars  in  Assessed 
Valuation  per  Dollar 
Personal  Income 

County 

Dollars  in  Assessed 
Valuation  per  Dollar 
Personal  Income 

Pasco 

$ .51*7 

Susranne 

$ .682 

Pinellas 

1.039 

Taylor 

.669 

Polk 

.639 

Union 

.372 

Putnam 

.863 

Volusia 

.925 

St.  Johns 

.1*66 

Wakulla 

.821* 

St.  Lucie 

•53U 

Walton 

.1*92 

Santa  Roas 

.309 

Washington 

.370 

Sarasota 

.505 

Seminole 

.61*7 

Sumter 

.510 

aSource*  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida 
(Tallahassee:  Office  of  Comptroller,  1 9!?f ),  pp.  66-67. 


^Source*  Wylie  Kilpatrick,  "Personal  Income  Received  in 
Florida  Counties*  1956,"  Economic  Leaflets.  XXV,  No.  h (?fe y,  1958), 

p.  2. 
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personal  income  per  capita.  The  ratios  for  the  individual  counties 
show  wide  variations. 

Calculating  Equalized  Assessed  Valuations  of  Non-Exempt 
Property  Using  the  Index  of  Taxpaying  Ability 

The  index  of  taxpaying  ability^  as  prescribed  in  the  Florida 
Statutes  is  a scale  for  approximating  the  distribution  of  economic 
potential  among  the  several  counties  in  Florida.  Equalized  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property  for  this  stud/-  was  obtained  as  a 
product  of  the  index  of  taxpaying  ability  for  the  individual  county 
times  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  in  the 
state,  excluding  the  assessed  valuation  of  intangible  property. 
Equalized  assessed  valuation  as  derived  from  the  indices  of  taxpaying 
ability  applied  to  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
in  the  state  represents  an  equalization  based  upon  average  assessment 
practice.  Equalization  is  based  upon  average  assessment  practice  and 
not  upon  any  given  ratio  to  true  value  of  property.  Table  26  shows 
an  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  in  the  several 
Florida  counties. 

Table  27  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property, 
equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property,  and  aggregate 
personal  income  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregates  among  the  eight  groups 
of  counties  classified  according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  When 
the  three  measures  are  examined  there  appears  to  be  greater  similarity 
in  the  distribution  of  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 

Florida,  Revised  Statutes  (195>7),  sec.  236.071. 
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TABI£  26 

EQUALIZED  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AS  DERIVED  FROM 
ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  BY  MEANS  OF 
THE  INDEX  OF  TAXPAYING  ABILITY 


County 

Non-Exempt 

Assessed 

Valuation3 

Index  of 

Taxpaying 

Ability*5 

Equalised 

Assessed 

Valuation^ 

Alachua 

• 1*6,580,3 1*1* 

1.3830 

$ 55,679,876 

Baker 

3,286,395 

.151*9 

6,236,300 

Bay 

36,222,1*91 

1.1221 

1*5,175,937 

Bradford 

5,1*63,638 

.2572 

10,350,890 

Brevard 

26,777,71*8 

.9881* 

35,767,135 

Broward 

306,015,597 

5.1028 

205,1*39,595 

Calhoun 

2,175,1*58 

.1110 

1*,1*68,879 

Charlotte 

7,609,091* 

.1699 

6,81*0,203 

Citrus 

9,156,809 

.2172 

8,  7U1*,  509 

Clay 

10,260,139 

.2883 

11,607,007 

Collier 

16,351i,639 

.3217 

12,951,697 

Columbia 

10,951,201 

.1*280 

17,231,353 

Dade 

1,223,162,067 

23.0665 

928,661,211 

DeSoto 

5,01*2,908 

.21*77 

9,972^1*1*1* 

Dixie 

6,31*0,171 

.0866 

3,1*86,531 

Duval 

311,1*01,126 

10.0738 

1*05,572,901 

Escambia 

71,1*95,318 

3.0813 

12!*,053,662 

Flagler 

5,657,220 

.1921 

7,733*979 

Franklin 

5,700,679 

.1099 

1*,1*21*,593 

Gadsden 

12,209,512 

.6555 

26,390,51a 

Gilchrist 

2,311*,  820 

.0855 

3,1*1*2,21*5 

Glades 

3,1*69,626 

.1019 

i*,102,5ll 

Gulf 

8,675,378 

.2283 

9,191,397 

Hamilton 

3,297,556 

.1628 

6,55U,356 

Hardee 

6,125,077 

.2991 

12,01*1,817 

Hendry 

9,73l*,U32 

.3013 

12,130,389 

Hernando 

7,396,71*7 

.2230 

8,978,018 

Highlands 

19,305,767 

.1*839 

19,1*81,896 

Hillsborough 

292,308,555 

8.2623 

332,61*1^603 

Holmes 

1*,553,086 

.1977 

7,959,1*36 
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TABLE  26 — Continued 


County 

Non-Exempt 

Assessed 

Valuation® 

Index  of 

Taxpaying 

Ability*5 

Equalised 

Assessed 

Valuation® 

Indian  River 

$ 18,123,118 

•4868 

$ 19,598,651 

Jackson 

11,595,641 

.6479 

26,084,564 

Jefferson 

6,513,570 

.2173 

8,748,535 

Lafayette 

2,334,424 

.0645 

2,596,781 

Lake 

U9,563,255 

1*3764 

55,414,098 

Lee 

27,938,501 

.9806 

39,479,123 

Leon 

49,905,538 

1.3124 

52,837,447 

Levy 

8,61*8,303 

.2534 

10,201,927 

liberty 

1,538,331 

.0538 

2,165,997 

kadis on 

6,761,803 

.2824 

11,369,472 

Manatee 

34,663,290 

1.1747 

47,293,622 

Marion 

38,455,721 

1.2064 

48,569,869 

Martin 

16,984,570 

.3239 

13,040,269 

Monroe 

43,355,084 

.7034 

28,355,238 

Nassau 

15,610,696 

.4256 

17,134,728 

Okaloosa 

7,848,040 

.5313 

21,390,228 

Okeechobee 

4,034,353 

.1162 

4,678,232 

Orange 

142,970,775 

4.9014 

197,331,197 

Osceola 

11,491,235 

.3231 

13,008,061 

Palm  Beach 

187,170,432 

4.9071 

197,560,680 

Pasco 

17,502,464 

.7356 

29,615,381 

Pinellas 

368,147,940 

6.5901 

265,318,546 

Polk 

174,550,223 

4.5901 

188,357,205 

Putnam 

31,707,624 

.6536 

26,314,047 

St*  Johns 

19,718,628 

.8745 

35,207,519 

■■  9 

St*  Lucie 

21,335,835 

.7357 

29,619,407 

Santa  Rom 

5,053,931 

.2767 

11,139,989 

Sarasota 

39,476,070 

1.4634 

58,916,733 

Seminole 

27,421,678 

.8249 

33,210,614 

Sumter 

5,709,653 

.3140 

12,641,693 
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TABLE  26— Continued 


County 

Non-Exempt 

Assessed 

Valuation® 

Index  of 

Taxpaying 

Ability*5 

Equalized 

Assessed 

Valuation® 

' * 1 i ■ 

Suwannee 

$ 11,280,386 

.3720 

* 14,976,783 

Taylor 

10,1*93,509 

• 356U 

14,348,725 

Union 

1,1*18,856 

.0856 

3,446,271 

Volusia 

116,293,257 

2.8362 

114^185^894 

Wakulla 

2,584,202 

.0754 

3,035,617 

H&lton 

5,770,736 

.2693 

10,842,064 

Washington 

3,001,761* 

.1638 

6,594,626 

State 

4,026,017,171* 

100.0000 

4,026,017,174 

“Source*  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida 
(Tallahassee:  Office  of  Comptroller,  1955),  pp7"5£67. 


, . . bSource*  "The  Revised  Index  of  Taxpaying  Ability  for  the  Year 
1955-56"  (Tallahassee  * State  Department  of  Education,  1955),  p.  1* 

Equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  calculated 
as  follows  * 

county  index  of  taxpaying  ability  x $4,026,017,174  * equalized 
assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property. 
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TABLE  27 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY , EQUALIZED  ASSESSED  VALUATION 
OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY,  AND  AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  AS  A PER  CENT 
OF  THE  AGQREQATES  AMONG  THE  EIGHT  OROUPS  OF  COUNTIES  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Assessed  Valuation 

Income  Per  of  Non-Exempt 

Capita^  Property*3 

Equalized  Assessed 
Valuation  of  Non- 
Exempt  Property® 

Aggregate 

Personal 

Income^ 

82,000  and 
over 

30.19* 

21.65$ 

21.56$ 

$1,800  to  $2,000 

11.56 

19.20 

21.55 

$1,600  to  $1,800 

31.57 

26.59 

29.17 

$1,100  to  $1,600 

12.89 

15.30 

13.11 

$1,200  to  $1,100 

6.82 

8.39 

7.15 

$1,000  to  $1,200 

1.70 

2.90 

2.10 

$ 800  to  $1,000 

1.17 

2.20 

1.20 

$ 600  to  $ 800 

.50 

.75 

.13 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

aFor  sxouping  of  counties  see  Table  IS, 


^Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  17* 
cDerived  from  data  presented  in  Table  26. 
^Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  22, 
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property  and  aggregate  personal  incane  than  between  assessed  valua- 
tion of  non-exempt  property  and  aggregate  personal  incane.  The 
similarity  between  the  distribution  of  equalized  assessed  valuation 
of  non-exempt  property  and  aggregate  personal  income  should  exist 
because  the  equalization  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  the 
index  of  taxpaying  ability. 

Measurement  of  Educational  Load 

Local  ability  to  support  education  is  directly  related  to  the 
incidence  of  pupil  population  upon  the  school  district.  Simple  count- 
ing of  pupils  such  as  pupil  census  does  not  relate  pupil  load  to 
several  variables  in  the  cost  of  operating  schools.  Averages  such  as 
average  daily  attendance  or  average  daily  membership  do  not  account 
for  several  variables  in  the  cost  of  operating  schools.  The  instruc- 
tional unit^k  as  defined  by  the  Florida  Statutes  includes  a weighting 
to  help  account  for  isolation,  special  programs,  and  other  variables 
in  the  cost  of  instruction.  Transportation  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  cost  of  operating  schools.  Increased  consolidation  of 
school  centers  and  the  geographical  spread  of  the  population  has  made 
transportation  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  education.  The 
Florida  foundation  program  calculates  transportation  costs  in  terms 
of  the  transportation  unit.^  The  transportation  unit  includes  a 
measure  involving  the  number  of  pupils  transported  and  the  distance 
the  pupils  are  transported.  The  combination  of  the  instruction  unit 

■^Florida,  Revised  Statutes  (1957),  sec.  236.0U. 

•15 Ibid.,  sec.  236.05* 
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and  the  transportation  unit  produces  a weighted  measure  of  the 
incidence  of  pupil  population  which  compensates  for  several  variables 
in  the  cost  of  operating  schools. 

The  relative  cost  of  a transportation  unit  is  about  one-third 
the  cost  of  an  instruction  unit  in  the  state  foundation  program.  To 
relate  the  two  units  in  terms  of  cost  the  logical  combination  would 
be  the  sum  of  instruction  units  and  one-third  the  number  of  transpor- 
tation units.  The  combination  of  transportation  units  and  instruction 
units  on  an  equivalent  cost  basis  approximates,  within  the  level  of 
the  state  foundation  program,  a measure  of  educational  load.  For  this 
study  the  combination  of  instruction  units  and  one-third  of  the 
transportation  units  was  called  the  educational  load  unit.  The 
measure  of  educational  load  is  a weighted  measure  in  terms  of  in- 
structional costs,  sparcity,  and  transportation  costs.  Table  28  shows 
the  educational  load  units  for  each  of  the  Florida  counties. 

Table  29  shows  the  educational  load  units  in  each  of  the  eight 
groups  of  counties  classified  according  to  personal  income  per  capita. 
Table  30  shows  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  and 
educational  load  units  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregates  among  the  groups 
of  counties  classified  according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  These 
data  reveal  considerable  variation  in  the  distribution  of  taxpaying 
ability  and  the  distribution  of  educational  load.  The  more  accurate 
measure  of  local  financial  ability  would  appear  to  be  in  some  relation- 
ship of  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  and  educa- 


tion load 
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TABLE  28 

EDUCATIONAL  LOAD  UNITS  AS  DERIVED  FROM  INSTRUCTION  UNITS  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  UNITS 


County 

Instruction 

Units3 

Transportation 

unitab 

Educational  L 
Units0 

Alachua 

555.06 

8U.90 

583.36 

Baker 

73.UO 

18.27 

79.18 

Bay 

511.1*8 

1*8.87 

527.77 

Bradford 

11*0.00 

29.69 

11*9.90 

Brevard 

357.H* 

70.71* 

380.72 

Broward 

1,105.59 

125.79 

1,11*7.52 

Calhoun 

110.66 

25.37 

119.11* 

Charlotte 

31.20 

11.70 

35.10 

Citrus 

70.81* 

20.81 

77.78 

Clay 

121*.  86 

32.26 

135.61 

Collier 

91.06 

18.15 

97.12 

Columbia 

212.59 

50.05 

229.27 

Dade 

1*, 308. 87 

212.17 

1*,379.59 

DeSoto 

77.22 

13.28 

81.65 

Dixie 

1*6.28 

16.1*1* 

51.76 

Duval 

2,760.10 

220.98 

2,833.76 

Escambia 

1,256.87 

155.70 

1,308.77 

Flagler 

1*1.51 

13.28 

1*5.91* 

Franklin 

60.30 

10.15 

63.68 

Gadsden 

323.86 

69.91 

31*7.16 

Gilchrist 

1*6.60 

15.06 

51.62 

Glades 

25.76 

9.35 

28.88 

Gulf 

103.97 

15.1*6 

109.12 

Hamilton 

111*.  88 

32.26 

125.63 

Hardee 

105.50 

28.56 

115.02 

Hendry 

61*.  68 

8.88 

67.62 

Hernando 

72.55 

20.82 

79.1*9 

Highlands 

162.1*1* 

31.22 

172.31* 

Hillsborough 

2,278.01* 

19U.13 

2,31*2.75 

Holmes 

11*9.31 

1*1.80 

163.21* 
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TABLE  28 — Continued 


County 

Instruction  Transportation 

Units3  Unitsb 

Educational  L 
Units0 

Indian  River 

131.U9 

21.77 

138.75 

Jackson 

1*36.88 

96.00 

1*68.88 

Jefferson 

117.65 

38.71 

130.55 

Lafayette 

36.75 

17.10 

li2.1*5 

T-ak-o 

390.10 

67.87 

1*12.72 

Lee 

255.80 

1*7.58 

271.66 

Leon 

51*3.35 

81.23 

571.1*3 

Levy 

122.1*7 

1*3.18 

136.86 

Liberty 

1*1*.19. 

15.76 

1*9. 1*1) 

Madison 

166, 59d 

1*9. 78d 

176.52 

Manatee 

370.11 

59.29 

389.87 

Marion 

1*39.78 

88.73 

1*69.36 

Martin 

BU.33 

19.18 

90.72 

Monroe 

219.72 

11.79 

223.65 

Nassau 

367.61 

39.58 

180.80 

Okaloosa 

331.25 

70.87 

35U.87 

Okeechobee 

1*2.97 

13.05 

1*7.32 

Orange 

1,269.51* 

138.15 

1,31 5.59 

Osceola 

98.13 

20.83 

105.07 

Palm  Beach 

l,07l*.56 

97.16 

1,106.95 

Pasco 

217.67 

1*6.19 

233.03 

Pinellas 

1,31*3.68 

128.72 

1,386.59 

Polk 

1,371*.  78 

19U.01 

1,1*39.1*5 

Putnam 

258.05 

1*3.73 

272.63 

St.  Johns 

191.59 

3l*.86 

203.21 

St.  Lucie 

213.69 

28.03 

223.03 

Santa  Rosa 

218.93 

56.81 

237.86 

Sarasota 

321.91* 

1*6.99 

337.60 

Seminole 

260.1*6 

1*0.53 

273.97 

Sumter 

129.30 

28.1*0 

138.77 

^en  instruction  units  earned  in  ADA  transferred  to  transporta- 
tion units,  (2yb .05  (1),  Florida  Statut es7. 
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County 

Instruction 

Urdtsa 

Transportation 

units13 

Educational  Load 
Units0 

Suwannee 

182  .lil* 

1*8.13 

198. 1*8 

Taylor 

120.60 

32.1*3 

131.U1 

Union 

1*3.63 

lii.99 

1*8.63 

Volusia 

712.71 

81.05 

739.73 

Wakulla 

63.68 

23.56 

71.53 

VJalbon 

168.71* 

51.22 

185.81 

Washington 

138.91 

39.6b 

152.12 

Total 

27,686.91 

3,622.96 

28,89l*.56 

"‘Source » Florida,  Department  of  Education,  obtained  by  written 

request. 

bSource*  Ibid. 

Educational  load  units  calculated  as  follows i 

instruction  transportation 

units  4 units s educational  load 

unit 
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TABLE  29 

EDUCATIONAL  LOAD  UNITS  IN  EACH  OF  THE  EIGHT  CATEGORIES  OF  PERSONAL 
INCOME  PER  CAPITA  T5HEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Income  Per  Capita8 

Educational  Load  Unitsb 

12,000  and  over 

b,Ub7.21 

$1,800  to  $2,000 

5,111.02 

$1,600  to  $1,800 

8,308.63 

$1,U00  to  $1,600 

U, 229.6b 

$1,200  to  $1,L00 

3*bl7.08 

$1,000  to  $1,200 

1,628.82 

$ 800  to  $1,000 

1,218.68 

$ 600  to  $ 800 

633.b8 

Total 

28,991i.56 

aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  35, 
bDexlved  from  data  presented  in  Table  28. 
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TABLE  30 

EQUALIZED  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  LOAD 
UNITS  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATES  AMONG  THE  EIGHT  CATEGORIES  OF 
PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA  WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Income 
Per  Capita® 

Equalised  Assessed 
Valuation  of  Non* 
Exempt  Property® 

Educational 
Load  Units0 

$2,000  and  over 

2l*.67* 

15.7056 

$1,000  to  $2,000 

19*20 

17.69 

$1,600  to  $1,800 

26.59 

27.68 

$1,1*00  to  $1,600 

15.30 

Iiw93 

$1,200  to  $1,1*00 

8.39 

12.06 

$1,000  to  $1,200 

2.90 

5.75 

$ 800  to  $1,000 

2.20 

U.30 

$ 600  to  $ 800 

.75 

1.89 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

^or  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15* 
bData  from  Table  27* 
cData  from  Table  29# 
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Measuring  Local  Ability  in  Relation  to 
Educational  Load' 

Data  presented  in  Table  27  compared  the  distribution  of 
assessed  valuation  of  non— exempt  property,  equalized  assessed  valua- 
tion of  non-exempt  property,  and  aggregate  personal  income.  Assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property  shows  a similar  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion to  aggregate  personal  income  when  the  Florida  counties  are 
grouped  according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  The  pattern  of 
similarity  can  be  further  demonstrated  by  examination  of  trends  over 
a period  of  years.  Table  31  shows  a trend  analysis  of  assessed  valua- 
tion of  non-exempt  property  and  aggregate  personal  income  for  a six- 
year  period.  These  data  indicate  the  per  cent  increase  in  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property  and  the  per  cent  increase  in  aggregate 
personal  income  are  similar. 


TABLE  31 

PER  CENT  CHANGE  IN  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF 
NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME 


Economic  Factor 

Per  Cent  Increase 

Per  Cent  Increase 

for  Six  Years 

Yearly 

Assessed  valuation 

of  non-exempt 
property,  1951-57* 

81.11 

13.52 

Aggregate  personal 

5 

income,  1950-56b 

82.1*0 

13.73 

aData  taken  from  Table  8. 

kffylie  Kilpatrick,  "Personal  Income  Received  in  Florida 
Counties*  1956,"  Economic  Leaflets.  XXV,  No.  U (May,  1958),  p.  2. 
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Tata  presented  in  Table  27  indicate  equalized  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property  shows  a more  similar  pattern  of 
distribution  to  aggregate  personal  income  than  does  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property.  The  index  of  taxpaying  ability 
help  to  relate  equalized  assessed  valuation  to  personal  income* 

Two  measures  of  local  ability  to  finance  education  emerge 
in  the  fora  of  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
and  aggregate  personal  income.  The  two  measures  can  be  further 
refined  by  relating  them  to  educational  load.  Table  32  shows  the 
two  measures  of  ability  for  the  several  counties  in  Florida.  The 
two  measures  of  ability  are  expressed  as  follows*  (l)  equalized 
assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  per  unit  of  educational 
load,  and  (2)  aggregate  personal  income  per  unit  of  educational  load. 

Local  supoort  of  education  in  Florida  under  existing  condi- 
tions is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  property  tax.  The  measure 
of  local  ability  should  also  be  related  to  the  property  tax.  There- 
fore, equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  per  unit 
of  educational  load  appears  to  be  a suitable  measure  of  local 
ability. 

Aggregate  personal  income  per  unit  of  educational  load  does 
measure  a dimension  of  local  ability.  Aggregate  personal  income  and 
equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  have  demonstrated 
a close  similarity  but  the  two  measures  have  individual  characteristics. 
Aggregate  personal  income  per  unit  of  educational  load  appears  to 
measure  another  dimension  of  local  ability,  namely,  the  ability  for 
paying  other  types  of  taxes. 


TABLE  32 

TWO  MEASURES  OP  LOCAL  ABILITY  IN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 
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County 

Equalized  Assessed 
Valuation3  Per  Unit 
of  Educational  Load13 

Aggregate  Personal 
Income0  Per  Unit  oi 
Educational  Loadb 

Alachua 

$ 95,1*1*7 

$11*0,507 

Baker 

78,761 

70,1*31* 

Bay 

85,598 

161,015 

Bradford 

69,052 

61*,1*83 

Brevard 

93,91*6 

269,056 

Broward 

179,029 

290,786 

Calhoun 

37,509 

1*3,890 

Charlotte 

191*,  878 

213,219 

Citrus 

112,1*26 

79,391 

Clay 

85,591 

168,61*5 

Collier 

133,358 

21*1,928 

Columbia 

75,157 

9l*,30l* 

Dade 

212,01*3 

367,61*7 

DeSoto 

122,136 

151*,  832 

Dixie 

67,360 

60,201 

Duval 

11*3,122 

281,871 

Escambia 

91*,  861* 

262,092 

Flagler 

168,350 

150,81*9 

Franklin 

69,1*82 

68,21*7 

Gadsden 

76,018 

13U,952 

Gilchrist 

66,681* 

55,1*63 

Glades 

U*2,05i* 

156,51*1* 

Gulf 

8i*,232 

11*1,1*13 

Hamilton 

52,172 

59,1*28 

Hardee 

10l*,693 

132,91*2 

Hendry 

179,391 

307,320 

Hernando 

112,91*5 

121*,  305 

Highlands 

112,716 

157,678 

Hillsborough 

11*1,988 

225,958 

Holmes 

1*8,759 

197,261 
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TABLE  32 — Con tin usd 


Equalized  Assessed 
Valuation®  Per  Unit 
of  Educational  load 


Aggregate  Personal 
Income0  Per  Unit  of 
Educational  Load*3 


Indian  River 

-«l!*l,252 

$197,261 

Jackson 

55,632 

78,722 

Jefferson 

67,013 

67,292 

Iafayette 

61,172 

71,802 

Lake 

13i*,266 

196,399 

Lee 

11*5,325 

199,831* 

Leon 

92,1*65 

166,01*7 

Levy 

7l*,51*3 

71,102 

liberty 

1*3*811 

1*9,960 

Madison 

61*,1*09 

73,056 

Manatee 

121,306 

151,1*66 

Marian 

103,1*81 

127,359 

Martin 

11*3,71*2 

193,585 

Monroe 

12l*,012 

335,991* 

Nassau 

91*,772 

109,165 

Okaloosa 

60,276 

21*6,778 

Okeechobee 

98,861* 

95,61*7 

Orange 

1 1*9,991* 

261**823 

Osceola 

123,801* 

12l*,0l*l 

Palm  Beach 

178,1*73 

302,231* 

Pasco 

127,088 

11*2,115 

Pinellas 

191,31*6 

27l*,l*26 

Polk 

130,851* 

201,093 

Putnam 

96,519 

11*3,121* 

St.  Johns 

173,257 

221,1*31 

St.  Lucie 

132,805 

191,U68 

Santa  Rosa 

1*6,831* 

97,797 

Sarasota 

17i*,5l6 

21*9,591 

Seminole 

121,220 

159,981 

Sumter 

91,098 

79,801 
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TABLE  32 — Continued 


County 

Equalized  Assessed 
Valuation^  Per  Unit 
of  Educational  Load*3 

Aggregate  Personal 
Income0  Per  Unit  of 
Educational  Load*5 

Suwannee 

* 75,U57 

$ 85,056 

Taylor 

109,191 

122,358 

Union 

70,867 

79,8U8 

Volusia 

15U,362 

185,588 

%kulla 

U2,U98 

UU,177 

Walton 

U8,350 

62,U67 

Washington 

U3,35l 

56,05U 

State 

139,335 

229,836 

aData  from.  Table  26. 
bData  from  Table  28# 

cSource  1 Virile  Kilpatrick , "Personal  Income  Received  in 
Florida  Counties*  1956,"  Economic  Leaflets , XXV,  No.  U (May,  1958), 
p.  2* 
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Conclusions 

Ability  to  support  education  involves  measures  of  several 
dimensions*  The  following  basic  data  were  examined* 

1*  Personal  income 

2*  Assessed  valuation  of  non— exempt  property 
3*  Instructional  units 
U*  Transportation  units 
5*  Index  of  taxpaying  ability 

These  data  indicate  characteristics  of  the  tri-dimens ional  nature  of 
local  ability*  (1)  valuation  of  property,  the  main  source  of  local 
supportj  (2)  measure  of  personal  income,  the  potential  for  local 
support  money}  and  (3)  pupil  distribution,  the  educational  load  carried 
by  the  local  school  district. 

The  basic  data  were  combined  to  produce  more  precise  measures 
of  the  tri-dimensional  characteristics  of  local  ability.  The  follow- 
ing measures  were  derived* 

1.  Units  of  educational  load 

2.  Equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non— exempt  property 
3*  Ratio  of  personal  income  to  assessed  valuation  of 

non-exempt  property 

The  combination  of  instructional  units  and  transportation  units  pro- 
duced a weighted  measure  of  educational  load  in  terms  of  cost.  The 
ratio  of  aggregate  personal  income  to  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  provided  a test  of  existing  assessment  practice  in  terms  of 
ability.  Equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  dis- 
tributed average  assessment  of  non-exempt  property  according  to  an 
independent  scale  for  measuring  taxpaying  ability. 

The  measure  of  educational  load  was  applied  to  aggregate 


lOli 

personal  incane  and  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  to  produce  the  following  measures* 

1.  Aggregate  personal  income  per  unit  of 
educational  load 

2.  Equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  per  unit  of  educational  load 

The  accepted  measure  of  local  ability  for  this  study  was 
equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  per  unit  of 
educational  load.  Aggregate  personal  income  per  unit  of  educational 
load  will  be  used  in  another  section  of  this  study  as  a measure  of 
ability  other  than  taxpaying  ability  for  the  support  of  schools. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LOCAL  FINANCIAL  EFFORT  IN  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  level  at  which  the  educational  needs  of  a conanu.nl ty  are 
met  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  local  financial  resources.  In  some 
communities  economic  resources  are  so  limited  that  despite  considera- 
ble effort  the  level  of  support  is  inadequate.  The  foundation 
program  jointly  financed  from  state  and  local  funds  is  one  method 
for  guaranteeing  an  acceptable  minimum  educational  program.  The 
enrichment  of  educational  opportunity  beyond  the  acceptable  nd  ni  miyi 
of  a foundation  program  is  to  a considerable  extent  the  result  of 
local  financial  effort.  It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  measure 
the  financial  effort  exerted  by  the  several  counties  in  Florida. 

School  Revenue  in  Florida 

Revenue  for  the  support  of  schools  in  Florida  is  derived 
from  three  levels  of  government— Federal,  state,  and  local.  Varia- 
tions in  the  method  of  revenue  distribution-*-  affect  the  amount  of 
revenue  made  available  to  the  individual  school  systems.  Table  33 
shows  the  amount  of  school  funds  for  the  support  of  education  by 
source  for  each  of  the  eight  groups  of  Florida  counties  classified 

^Sorne  of  the  bases  for  fund  distribution  are*  (1)  objective 
need,  (2)  flat  grants,  (3)  matching  funds,  (L)  population,  (5)  special 
grants,  (6)  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  (7)  grants-in-aid# 
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TAB  IE  33 

RINDS  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION  WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  INTO  EIGHT  CATEGORIES 

ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 
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TABLE  33 — Continued 


used  for  enrichment  of  the  local  educational  program 
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according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  Table  31*  shows  the  per 
cent  of  aggregate  funds  from  each  source  in  each  of  the  eight  groups 
of  counties  classified  according  to  personal  income  per  capita. 

These  data  indicate  Federal  funds  represent  a small  proportion  of 
total  school  revenue  in  each  of  the  eight  categories.  federal  funds 
show  a variation  in  the  eight  categories  from  . 60  per  cent  to  7.21 
per  cent  or  a range  of  6.61  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  state 
was  3.63  per  cent.  State  funds  show  an  inverse  relationship  to 
personal  income  per  capita  when  the  Florida  counties  are  grouped 
according  to  personal  income  per  capita.  The  inverse  relationship 
between  state  funds  and  income  per  capita  results  from  the  method 
for  distributing  most  of  the  state  funds  for  school  support.  Coun- 
ties with  low  ability  receive  a higher  proportion  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  foundation  program  from  the  state.  Racing  Commission  funds 
show  an  inverse  relationship  to  personal  income  per  capita  when  the 
Florida  counties  are  distributed  according  to  personal  income  per 
capita.  Racing  Commission  funds  are  a flat  grant  to  county  govern- 
ment. The  use  of  the  Racing  Commission  find  is  determined  as  follows i 
(1)  action  of  the  county  commissioners,  or  (2)  the  legislature  by 
special  local  act  having  local  application.  Racing  Commission 
funds  are  state  collected  taxes  which  are  distributed  to  the  coun- 
ties and  are  in  essence  state  funds.  When  state  funds  are  combined 
with  Racing  Commission  funds  the  aggregate  still  shows  an  inverse 
relationship  to  personal  income  per  capita.  Local  funds  show  a direct 
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TABLE  3U 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  FOR 
EACH  OF  THE  EIGHT  CATEGORIES  WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE 
DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal 

Income 

Per  Capita3 

Federal 

Funds 

State 

Funds 

Racing 

Comm. 

Funds 

State  and 
Racing 
Cans*. 
Funds b 

Local 

Funds 

All  Funds 

$2,000  and 
over 

.60* 

35.63$ 

.1*7$ 

36.10$ 

63.30$ 

100.00$ 

81,800  to 
$2,000 

7.21 

55.1*1 

.87 

56.28 

36.51 

100.00 

31,600  to 
$1,800 

i*.25 

53.73 

1.35 

55.08 

1*0.67 

100.00 

$1,1*00  to 
$1,600 

2.35 

56.57 

2.57 

59.11* 

38.71 

100.00 

$1,200  to 
$1,1*00 

3.36 

61.31* 

lull* 

65.1*8 

31.36 

300.00 

$1,000  to 
$1,200 

U.68 

71.36 

8.99 

80.35 

31*. 97 

100.00 

$ 800  to 
$1,000 

i*.m 

69.08 

11.1*8 

80.56 

15.30 

100.00 

$ 600  to 
$ 800 

U.ltl* 

67.21 

17.31* 

81*.  55 

11.01 

100.00 

State 

3.63 

52.99 

2.1*3 

55.1*2 

1*0.95 

100.00 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  33. 


aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  35. 

^This  column  is  not  included  in  the  '•all  funds"  column. 
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relationship  to  income  per  capita  when  the  Florida  counties  are 
grouped  according  to  personal  income  per  capita*  Local  funds  in- 
crease as  the  level  of  income  per  capita  increases.  The  following 
factors  account  for  part  of  the  relationship t (1)  greater  local 
contribution  is  required  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation 
program  as  local  ability  increases,  and  (2)  more  local  effort  to 
go  beyond  the  acceptable  minimum  of  the  foundation  program  in  the 
higher  levels  of  ability. 

Table  35  shows  funds  for  the  support  of  education  as  a per 
cent  of  the  aggregates  when  the  Florida  counties  are  distributed 
according  to  personal  income  per  capita*  Federal  funds  do  not 
show  a consistent  relationship  to  personal  income  per  capita. 

The  pattern  of  distribution  indicates  Federal  funds  are  distributed 
for  special  programs  and  not  in  relation  to  local  ability.  State 
funds  show  an  inverse  relationship  to  personal  income  per  capita, 
a fact  which  was  borne  out  in  Table  3U*  Racing  Commission  funds 
indicate  a higher  proportion  as  a part  of  the  support  structure  for 
counties  in  the  lower  categories  of  personal  income  per  capita. 

Racing  Commission  funds  are  not  distributed  in  relation  to  local 
ability  but  the  counties  with  smaller  educational  load  tend  to  rely 
on  Racing  Commission  funds  for  a larger  portion  of  the  school  budget. 
Local  funds  show  a direct  relationship  with  personal  income  per 

capita,  a fact  which  was  borne  out  in  Table  3 

Table  36  shows  funds  for  the  support  of  education  per  unit 
of  educational  load  when  the  Florida  counties  are  distributed  according 
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TABUS  35 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION  AS  PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATES  WHEN 
THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO 
PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal  Income 
Per  Capita3 

Federal 

Funds 

State 

Funds 

Racing 

Comm. 

Fieds 

Local 

Funds 

All  Funds 

$2,000  and 
over 

3.3955 

13.82# 

3.95# 

31.77# 

20.55# 

$1,800  to 
$2,000 

33.80 

17.79 

6.05 

15.36 

17.01 

$1,600  to 
$1,800 

3l*.00 

30.18 

15.57 

29.56 

29.76 

$1,1*00  to 
$1,600 

7.78 

13.99 

13.76 

12.39 

13.11 

$1,200  to 
$1,1*00 

9.26 

11.57 

26.90 

7.61 

10.03 

$1,000  to 
$1,200 

6.11 

6.37 

17.36 

1.73 

U.73 

$ 800  to 
$1,000 

3.80 

l*.3l* 

15.61 

1.21* 

3.33 

$ 600  to 
$ 800 

1.86 

1.91* 

10.80 

.51* 

1.1*8 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

100.00 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  33. 
aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  1$. 
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TABUS  36 


FUNDS  FOH  THE  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION  PER  MEASURE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LOAD 
WHEN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  INTO  EIGHT  CATEGORIES 
ACCORDING  TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Personal 
Income 
Per  Capita3 

Federal 

Funds 

State 

Funds 

Racing 

Commis- 

sion 

Funds 

State  and 
Racing 
Commission 
Funds 

Local 

Funds 

All  Funds 

$2,000  and 
over 

$ 53 

$3171 

$ 1*3 

$321 h 

$5631* 

$8901 

$1,800  to 
$2,000 

1*62 

3551 

56 

3563 

23UO 

61*09 

$1,600  to 
$1,800 

286 

3706 

88 

3791* 

2806 

6886 

$1,1*00  to 
$1,600 

128 

3377 

153 

3530 

2311 

5969 

$1,200  to 
$1,1*00 

189 

31*56 

233 

3689 

1756 

5631* 

$1,000  to 
$1,200 

262 

3989 

503 

10*92 

837 

5591 

$ 600  to 
$1,000 

218 

3635 

601* 

1*239 

805 

5262 

$ 600  to 
$ 800 

21*1* 

3703 

951* 

1*657 

607 

5508 

State 

21*3 

3531 

163 

3691* 

2729 

6666 

Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  28  and  Table  33 • 
^or  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  35* 
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to  personal  income  per  capita.  Federal  funds  per  unit  of  educa- 
tional load  among  the  groups  of  counties  classified  according  to 
personal  income  per  capita  show  a variation  from  $53  to  $1*62  or  a 
range  of  i‘h09»  The  average  for  the  state  was  #21*3  per  unit  of 
educational  load.  State  funds  per  unit  of  educational  load  among 
the  groups  of  counties  classified  according  to  personal  income  per 
capita  show  a variation  from  $3,171  to  $3,989  or  a range  of  $818, 

The  average  for  the  state  was  $3,531  per  unit  of  educational  load. 
Local  funds  per  unit  of  educational  load  among  the  groups  of  counties 
classified  accord  ng  to  personal  income  per  capita  show  a variation 
from  $607  to  $5,631*  or  a range  of  $5,027*  The  average  for  the 
state  was  .p2,729  per  unit  of  educational  load.  Racing  Commission 
funds  per  unit  of  educational  load  among  the  groups  of  counties 
classified  according  to  personal  income  per  capita  show  a variation 
from  $1*3  to  $965  or  a range  of  #911.  The  average  for  the  state  was 
* 163  per  unit  of  educational  load.  The  aggregate  of  all  funds  for 
the  support  of  education  per  unit  of  educational  load  among  the  coun- 
ties when  grouped  according  to  personal  income  per  capita  show  a 
variation  from  $5,252  to  $8,901  or  a range  of  $3,639.  The  average 
for  the  state  was  $6,666  per  unit  of  educational  load.  One  charac- 
teristic of  aggregate  funds  per  unit  of  educational  load  among  the 
counties  when  distributed  according  to  personal  income  per  capita 
reveals  higher  expenditures  at  the  higher  levels  of  personal  income 
per  capita  with  a leveling  effect  among  the  remaining  levels  of 
personal  income  per  capita.  Data  presented  in  Table  36  indicate 
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tha  support  structure  for  education  in  Florida  is  producing  a similar 
rate  of  expenditure  per  unit  of  educational  load  among  a majority 
of  the  counties  when  the  counties  are  grouped  according  to  personal 
income  per  capita.  The  limited  number  of  counties  distributed  in 
the  higher  categories  of  personal  income  per  capita  tend  to  have 
higher  expenditures  per  unit  of  educational  load. 

The  over-all  effect  of  the  Florida  support  program  for 
education  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  gross  expenditure  per  unit 
of  educational  load.  In  this  study  the  gross  expenditure  per  unit 
of  educational  load  was  called  gross  level  of  financial  support. 

Table  3?  shows  the  gross  level  of  financial  support  for  the  several 
counties  in  Florida.  Gross  level  of  financial  support  varies  from 
768  to  $9,206  or  a range  of  $l*,l*38.  The  average  for  the  state 
was  $6,666  per  unit  of  educational  load.  Gross  level  of  financial 
support  combines  the  characteristics  of  equalization  in  state-local 
support  within  the  state  foundation  program,  local  financial  initia- 
tive by  the  several  counties,  and  special  financial  supplements 
from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  effect  of  local  support  of  education  in  Florida  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  gross  local  expenditure  per  unit  of 
educational  load.  In  this  study  the  gross  local  expenditure  per 
unit  of  educational  load  was  called  gross  local  level  of  financial 
support.  Table  37  shows  the  gross  local  level  of  financial  support 
for  the  several  counties  in  Florida . Gross  local  level  of  support 
varies  from  $55 8 to  $5*706  or  a range  of  $5,ll*8.  The  average  for 
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TABLE  37 


TWO  MEASURES  OF  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 


County 

Gross  Local  Level  of 
financial  Support® 

Gross  Level  of  Financial 
Support*5 

Alachua 

$2,106 

$6,751 

Baker 

1,859 

5,891 

Bay 

1*10*3 

5,396 

Bradford 

1,060 

i*,9l*3 

Brevard 

2,066 

7^530 

Broward 

l*,i*00 

8,01*1* 

Calhoun 

980 

1*,919 

Charlotte 

U,875 

8,21*0 

Citrus 

2,310* 

6,001 

Clgy 

1*863 

6,293 

Collier 

3,1*36 

7,136 

Columbia 

1.313 

5,051* 

Dade 

5,706 

8,928 

DeSoto 

1,996 

5,521 

Dixie 

3*039 

7,001* 

Duval 

2,282 

5,910 

Escambia 

1,1*17 

6,396 

Flagler 

1,762 

5,81*2 

Franklin 

2,352 

6,126 

Gadsden 

1,101 

U,  768 

Gilchrist 

2,1*71 

6,358 

Glades 

3,696 

6,991 

Gulf 

2,237 

5,819 

Hamilton 

1,171* 

5,108 

Hardee 

2,31*2 

5,965 

Hendry 

3,683 

6,996 

Hernando 

2,321* 

5,931* 

Highlands 

2,668 

6,327 

Hillsborough 

2,1*82 

5,91*0 

Holmes 

1,082 

i*,972 

Indian  River 

2,21*2 

5,736 

Jackson 

71*2 

5,839 

Jefferson 

1,317 

5,135 

Lafayette 

2,321* 

6,329 

Lake 

2,632 

6,120 
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TABI£  37 — Continued 


County 


Gross  Local  Level  of 
financial  Support3 


Gross  Level  of  Financial 

Support*3 


Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 
Okeechobee 
Orange 
Osceola 
Palm  Beach 

Pasco 
Pinellas 
Polk 
Putnam 
St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 
Santa  Rosa 
Sarasota 
Seminole 
Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

State 


$2,618 

$6,21*3 

1,360 

5,191* 

1,935 

5,638 

1,931 

5,995 

9k8 

i*,832 

2,207 

5,699 

1,807 

5,51*5 

3,U37 

7,011* 

3.1tU2 

9,206 

2,259 

5^918 

558 

6,11*8 

3,20i* 

7,251 

2,1*38 

6,373 

2,710 

6,320 

3,01*9 

7,232 

1,93U 

5,1*1*6 

l*,29i* 

8,1*06 

2,780 

6,129 

2,51*8 

6,180 

2,073 

5,251 

2,1*65 

6,069 

1,11*8 

5,755 

3,205 

6,672 

1,999 

5,691 

1,572 

5,21*0 

1,261* 

U,876 

2,060 

5,585 

2,127 

5,772 

3,070 

6,1*31 

1,671 

5,952 

998 

1*,979 

907 

1*,769 

2,893 

6,666 

_ Source*  Mennlal  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
(TaUahas®®®* State  Department  of  Education,  1957),  pp.  ldl*-191, 

^Includes  all  funds  from  county  and  district  sources  and  also 
Racing  Commission  funds.  These  funds  represent  monies  subject  to  local 
choice  and  action.  , T 

bIncludes  the  aggregate  of  funds  from  all  sources. 


the  state  was  $2,093  per  unit  of  educational  load.  Gross  local  level 
of  s up port  combines  the  local  required  contribution  for  participation 
in  the  state  foundation  program,  local  financial  initiative  by  the 
several  counties,  and  local  prerogative  relative  to  the  use  of  certain 
state  collected  taxes. 

Local  School  Tax  Levies  in  Florida 

In  Florida  the  local  school  tax  levy  is  determined  by  two 
methods : (1)  the  school  board  can  legally  set  the  county-wide  school 

tax  at  a level  between  three  and  ten  mills,  and  (2)  the  freeholders 
by  vote  in  a biennial  district  election  determine  the  district  school 
tax  within  a ten  mill  maximum.  The  combined  school  tax  has  a maximum 
of  20  mills.  Table  shows  the  distribution  of  Florida  counties  ac- 
cording to  total  school  tax  levy  for  1956.  Thirty-four  counties,  over 

TABLE  38 

ACTUAL  SCHOOL  TAX  LEVY  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  FOR  1956 


tillage 

Levy 

Per  Cent  of  Consti- 
tutional limit 

Number  of 
Counties 

20 

100 

26 

19 

95 

8 

18 

90 

6 

17 

85 

h 

16 

80 

6 

15 

75 

5 

1L 

70 

3 

13 

65 

7 

12 

60 

2 

Source  s Biennial  Report  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
195L-56  (TallahasseeV  'State Department  of  Education,  1957),  pp.  £dh- 
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one-half  of  the  counties  in  Florida,  were  levying  19  to  20  m-mn 
can  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property.  Forty-four  coun- 
ties, nearly  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  Florida,  were  levying 
17  to  20  mills  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property. 
These  data  indicate  a tendency  toward  high  millage  levies  for  most 
of  the  counties  in  Florida, 

The  Florida  foundation  program  has  an  established  base 
millage  levy  for  participation  in  the  program.  Review  of  the  formu- 
lae defined  in  the  state  foundation  program  law  (Florida  Statutes. 
sec.  236.07)  reveals  the  significance  of  required  millage  levies 
for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  pro  ram.  The  formulae 
given  below  show  how  the  individual  county  required  contribution 
for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  is  calculated. 

The  required  county  contribution  for  participation  in  the  state 
foundation  program  can  then  be  used  to  determine  the  required  tax 
levy  for  the  county  if  the  county  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
state  foundation  program.  The  formulae  are  as  follows* 


1,  county  index  of  tape-  x aggregate  assessed  s equalised  asses- 
paying  ability  valuation  of  non-  sed  valuation  of 

exempt  property  non-exempt  proper- 

for  the  state  ty  in  the  county 


2.  equalized  assessed  x (.006) (.95)  = required  local  funds  for 

valuation  of  non-  participation  in  the 

exempt  property  in  state  foundation  program 

the  county 


3«  required  local  funds  for  participa- 

ff-on  state  foundation  program  - required  tax  levy  for 

assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  participation  in  the 

property  in  the  county  state  foundation  program 


2 

Required  millage  levy  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation 
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Table  3 9 shorn  the  number  of  counties  in  which  the  required  tax 
levy  for  participation  in  the  3tate  foundation  program  was  less  than 
six  mills  for  selected  years.  The  factors  of  the  index  of  taxpaying 
ability  were  revised  in  1953,3  therefore  the  data  for  1953  and  1956 
are  based  upon  the  same  factors  and  the  same  weighting  of  factors. 
The  data  for  19k7  were  based  upon  a different  index  of  taxpaying 
ability  with  different  factors  and  different  weighting  of  factors. 
These  data  indicate  U5  counties  demonstrated  below  average  assess- 
ment practice  in  19U7.  Twenty-two  counties  demonstrated  above 
average  assessment  practice  in  19^7 . Fifty-four  counties  demon- 
strated below  average  assessment  practice  in  1953  and  1956.  Thir- 
teen counties  demonstrated  above  average  assessment  practice  in  1953 
and  1956.  Table  UO  shows  the  number  of  counties  in  which  the  re- 
quired tax  levy  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program 
increased  or  decreased  between  the  years  191*7  and  1956  and  between 
the  years  1953  and  1956.  The  data  for  the  span  of  time  between  19h7 


program  refers  only  to  the  minimum  local  contribution.  This  amount 
is  required  of  the  county  if  the  county  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
state  foundation  program;  no  county  is  required  to  participate  in  the 
state  foundation  program,  however,  all  67  counties  do  participate. 

3xhe  factors  in  the  191*7  index  of  taxpaying  ability  were* 

(1)  assessed  valuation  of  railroad  and  telegraph  property,  (2)  value 
of  farm  products,  (3)  automobile  license  tag  sales,  (i;)  assessed  valua- 
tion of  non-exempt  property  exclusive  of  railroad  and  telegraph  proper- 
ty, (5)  retail  sales  volume,  (6)  consumer  purchasing  power  Effective 
buying  income).  The  factors  in  the  current  index  of  taxpaying  ability 
aret  (1)  sales  tax  returns,  (2)  value  of  farm  products,  (3)  gainfully 
employed  workers  less  government  and  farm  workers,  (h)  assessed  valua- 
tion of  railroad  and  telegraph  property,  and  (5)  automobile  license 
tag  sales. 
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TABIE  39 

REQUIRED  TAX  LEVY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  STATE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  YEARS i 19U7,  1953,  and  1956 


Required  Millage 

Number  of  Counties 

Levy 

w 

1953 

1956 

Below  six  mills 

22 

13 

13 

Above  six  mills 

U5 

5U 

5U 

Source i "Application  of  Index  of  Taxpaying  Ability, " Talla- 
hassee i State  Department  of  Education:  19h7|  1953$  1956. 


TABIZ  hO 


NUMBER  OF  COUNTIES  IN  WHICH  THE  RETIRED  TAX  LEVY  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  STATE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM  CHANGED  BETWEEN  19h7  and  1956 
AND  BETWEEN  1953  AND  1956 


Direction  of  Change 

Number  of  Counties 

Having  Change 

in  Tax  Rate 

Between  19U? 

and  1956 

between  1953 
and  1956 

Decrease  in  required  tax  rate 

18 

29 

Increase  in  required  tax  rate 

U8 

38 

No  change 

1 

- 

Source:  "Application  of  Index  of  Taxpaying  Ability,"  Talla- 

hassee: State  Department  of  Education:  19h7,  p.  lj  1953,  p.  lj 
1956,  p.  1. 
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and  1956  are  affected  by  the  use  of  two  different  indices  of  tax- 
paying  ability.  Between  19U7  and  1956,  U8  counties  showed  an  increase 
in  required  tax  levy,  while  18  counties  showed  a decrease  in  required 
tax  levy.  Between  1953  and  1956,  38  counties  showed  an  increase  in 
required  tax  levy,  while  29  counties  showed  a decrease  in  required 
tax  levy. 

In  suaraary,  a majority  of  the  counties  in  Florida  are  at 
or  are  close  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  20  mills.  When  the 
counties  are  examined  in  relation  to  required  tax  levies  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  state  foundation  program  the  evidence  indicates 
a majority  of  the  counties  demonstrate  below  average  assessment 
practice.  Tax  levies  as  discussed  in  this  section  appear  inadequate 
as  a measure  of  local  effort. 

Relating  local  School  Tax  Revenue 
to  Aggregate  Personal  Income  ancf 
Personal  Income  Per  Capita 

Table  Ul  shows  aggregate  personal  income  of  each  of  the 

eight  groups  of  counties  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregate  personal 

income  of  the  state  and  aggregate  local  school  tax  revenue  of  each 

of  the  eight  groups  of  counties  as  a per  cent  of  the  aggregate  local 

school  tax  revenue  for  the  state.  These  data  indicate  a similarity 

between  the  distribution  of  aggregate  personal  income  and  aggregate 

local  school  tax  revenue  in  the  several  groups  of  counties.  Table 

U2  shows  the  ratio  of  local  school  tax  revenue  to  aggregate  personal 

income  for  the  several  counties  in  Florida.  These  data  indicate 

a variation  from  .55  to  2.1Ui  or  a range  of  1.89.  The  average  for 
the  state  was  1.15. 
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TABLE  1*1 

AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  OF  EACH  OF  Tiff  EIGHT  GROUPS  OF  COUNTIES  AS  A 
PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  OF  THF,  STATE  AND 
AGGREGATE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  REVENUE  OF  EACH  OF  THE  EIGHT 
GROUPS  OF  COUNTIES  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  REVENUE  FOR  THE  STATE 


Personal  Income 
Per  Capita3 

Aggregate  Personal 
Income*3 

Local  School  Tax 
Revenue0 

42,000  and  over 

2l*.56jS 

31.77% 

81,800  to  82,000 

21.55 

15.16 

$1,600  to  81,800 

29.1*7 

29.56 

$1,1*00  to  $1,600 

13*  lit 

12.39 

$1,200  to  $1,1*00 

7.1*6 

7.61 

$1,000  to  $1,200 

2.10 

1.73 

$ 800  to  $1,000 

1.29 

1.2 1* 

$ 600  to  $ 800 

•U3 

.51* 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

aFor  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  15. 
bFrom  data  presented  in  Table  22. 

cSourcet  Biennial  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
Mpn*  195U-56  (Tallahassee:  State  Department  of  Education.  1957), 

PP.  188-191, 196-197. 
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TABLE  h2 


RATIO  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  REVENUE3  TO  AGGREGATE  PERSONAL  INCOM^IN 

THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 


County 

Ratio 

County 

Ratio 

Alachua 

1.36 

Indian  River 

1.06 

Baker 

1.09 

Jackson 

•6U 

Bay 

.82 

Jefferson 

.93 

Bradford 

.97 

Lafayette 

.96 

Brevard 

.66 

Lake 

1.25 

Broward 

1.U5 

Lee 

1.15 

Calhoun 

.79 

Leon 

.73 

Charlotte 

1.52 

Levy 

1.20 

Citrus 

1.69 

liberty 

.72 

Clay 

• 7U 

Madison 

.75 

Collier 

l.Uo 

Manatee 

1.38 

Columbia 

1.00 

Marlon 

1.28 

Dade 

1.52 

Martin 

1.29 

DeSoto 

.85 

Monroe 

.90 

Dixie 

2 -Uli 

Nassau 

1.63 

Duval 

.78 

Okaloosa 

1.69 

Escambia 

.62 

Okeechobee 

2.13 

Flagler 

1.10 

Orange 

.91 

Franklin 

2.53 

Osceola 

1.53 

Gadsden 

.55 

Palm  Beach 

.99 

Gilchrist 

1.67 

Pasco 

1.10 

Glades 

1.U8 

Pinellas 

1.53 

Gulf 

1.11 

Polk 

1.28 

Hamilton 

.70 

Putnam 

1.62 

Hardee 

l.Ut 

St.  Johns 

.78 

Hendry 

1.05 

St.  Lucie 

1.07 

Hernando 

1.08 

Santa  Rosa 

.55 

Highlands 

1.39 

Sarasota 

1.02 

Hillsborough 

l.Oi* 

Seminole 

1.21 

Holmes 

1.13 

Sumter 

1.21 

TABLE  1*2 — Continued 


County 

Ratio 

County 

Ratio 

Suwannee 

1.02 

Walton 

.95 

Taylor 

Union 

1.12 

.56 

Washington 

.71 

Volusia 

1.51 

State 

1.15 

Wakulla 

.93 

..  . aSource:  Idennial  Report  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

xypu-bo  i Tallahassee* 
196-197. 

State  Department  of  Education,  pp. 

“TO5.91, 

Sources  Wylie  Kilpatrick,  "Personal  Income  Received  in  Florida 
Counties*  1956,"  Economic  Leaflets.  XXV,  No.  1*  (May,  1958),  p.  2. 
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In  summary,  local  school  tax  revenue  demonstrates  a close 
relationship  to  aggregate  personal  income  per  capita,  When  the 
counties  are  examined  individually  the  ratios  show  wide  variation. 
These  data  indicate  some  of  the  variation  in  local  effort  toward 
the  support  of  schools* 

Relating  Assessed  Valuation  of 


Non-Exempt  Property  to 
Personal  Income  Per  'Capita 

The  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  represents 
a measure  of  local  assessment  practice.  Table  U3  shows  the  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property,  equalized  assessed  valuation  of 
non-exempt  property,  and  toe  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  of  non- 
exempt property  to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
when  the  Florida  counties  are  grouped  according  to  personal  income 
per  capita.  Counties  with  personal  income  per  capita  "$2,000  and 
over"  and  counties  with  personal  income  per  capita  "$1,600  to  $1,800" 
show  the  highest  ratios  between  toe  two  measures  of  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property.  The  remaining  52  counties  demonstrate  a high  degree 
of  similarity  in  the  ratio  between  toe  two  measures  of  assessed 
valuation  of  property.  Table  Uli  shows  the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation 
of  non-exempt  property  to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  for  the  several  counties  in  Florida.  These  data  show  a 
variation  from  .36  to  1,82  or  a range  of  1.U6.  The  ratio  for  the 
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to 


For  grouping  of  counties  see  Table  1$. 
bData  from  Table  8. 

c Derived  from  data  presented  in  Table  26, 
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TABLE  1*1* 

RATIO  OF  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY®  TO  EQUALIZED 
ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  FROPERTY^  IN 
THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 


County 

Ratio 

County 

Ratio 

Alachua 

.81* 

Indian  River 

.92 

I'aker 

.53 

Jackson 

•1*1* 

Bay 

.80 

Jefferson 

.71* 

Bradford 

.53 

Lafayette 

.90 

Brevard 

.75 

Lake 

.89 

Broward 

1.1*9 

Lee 

.71 

Calhoun 

.1*9 

Leon 

.91* 

Charlotte 

1.11 

Levy 

.85 

Citrus 

1.05 

liberty 

.71 

Clay 

* 

CD 

CD 

Madison 

.59 

Collier 

1.26 

Manatee 

.73 

Columbia 

.61* 

Marion 

.79 

Dade 

1.32 

Martin 

1.30 

DeSoto 

.51 

Monroe 

1.53 

Dixie 

1.82 

Nassau 

.91 

Duval 

.77 

Okaloosa 

.37 

Escambia 

.58 

Okeechobee 

.86 

Flagler 

.73 

Orange 

.72 

Franklin 

1.29 

Osceola 

.88 

Gadsden 

•1*6 

Palm  Beach 

.95 

Gilchrist 

.67 

Pasco 

.59 

Glades 

.85 

Pinellas 

1.39 

Gulf 

•9U 

Polk 

.93 

Hamilton 

.50 

Putnam 

1.21 

Hardee 

.51 

St.  Johns 

.56 

Hendry 

.80 

St.  Lucie 

.72 

Hernando 

.82 

Santa  Rosa 

.1*5 

Highlands 

.99 

Sarasota 

.67 

Hillsborough 

.88 

Seminole 

.83 

Holmes 

.57 

Sumter 

.1*5 
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TABLE  Uj— Continued 


County 

Ratio 

County 

Ratio 

Suwannee 

.75 

Walton 

.53 

Taylor 

.73 

Washington 

•U6 

Union 

.U1 

Volusia 

1.02 

Wakulla 

.85 

State 

1.00 

a Source i Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida 
(Tallahassee : Office  of  Comptroller,  i955),pp.  66-6?. 

bFroo  Table  26. 
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state  was  1.00  since  both  measures  were  based  on  the  same  aggregate. 
Twelve  counties  had  a ratio  over  1.00  and  one  county  had  a ratio 
of  .99.  These  data  are  consistent  with  the  data  cited  in  Table  38 
concerning  required  tax  levy  for  participation  in  the  state  founda- 
tion program.  A ratio  greater  than  1.00  causes  the  required  tax 
levy  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  to  be  less 
than  six  mills.  A ratio  less  than  1.00  causes  the  required  tax 
levy  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  to  be  greater 
than  six  mills.  The  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt 
property  to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
can  directly  affect  the  amount  of  local  tax  effort.  Data  presented 
in  Table  38  indicated  a majority  of  the  counties  are  approaching 
the  constitutional  maximum  tax  levy.  Data  presented  in  Table  h2 
indicated  a majority  of  the  counties  have  a ratio  of  assessed  valua- 
tion of  non-exempt  property  to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non- 
exempt property  which  is  less  than  1.00.  The  range  between  the 
required  tax  levy  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program 
and  the  constitutional  maximum  school  tax  levy  is  progressively 
reduced  as  the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property 
to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  decreases* 
Also  the  revenue  per  mill  of  tax  is  reduced  as  the  ratio  of  assessed 
valuation  of  non-exempt  property  to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of 
non-exempt  property  decreases. 


The  Measure  of  Tax  Effort 
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For  purposes  in  this  study  local  tax  effort  for  the  support 
of  schools  was  limited  to  the  local  school  funds  which  the  people 
in  the  counties  raise  through  the  levy  of  school  taxes*  Extraneous 
sources  of  local  revenue  from  interest,  tuition,  and  miscellaneous 
sources  were  not  included.  Local  school  tax  funds  represent  the 
local  financial  burden  assumed  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Local  financial  ability  as  calculated  in  Chapter  III  was 
based  upon  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property, 
local  school  tax  revenue  as  defined  in  the  present  chapter  repre- 
sents the  aggregate  of  revenue  from  the  two  local  school  tax  levies. 
Local  effort  was  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  local  school  tax  revenue 
to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property,  based  on 
the  formula  suggested  by  Mort  and  Reusser^  ami  used  in  many  studies 
of  local  effort.  The  ratio  was  expressed  in  mills.  These  data 
indicate  a variation  from  6.3  mills  to  26.3  mills  or  a range  of  20 
mills.  The  tax  effort  for  the  state  was  18.8  mills. 


The  purpose  in  this  chapter  was  to  measure  local  tax  effort 
toward  the  support  of  schools.  Revenue  from  the  several  sources  were 
examined.  The  varying  methods  for  the  distribution  of  school  funds 
were  indicated. 

U 

Paul  R.  14ort  and  Walter  C.  Reusser,  Public  School  Finance 
(second  edition;  New  York*  McOraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,"  1951/, 
p.  509. 
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TABLE  U5 

COUNTY  TAX  EFFORT  BASED  UPON  THE  RATIO  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  REVENUE3  TO 
EQUALIZED  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY13 


County 

Tax  Effort0 

County 

Tax  Effort0 

Alachua 

20.1  mills 

Hendry 

16.0  mills 

Baker 

9.6 

Hernando 

11.0 

Bay 

15.3 

Highlands 

19.it 

Bradford 

9.0 

Hillsborough 

16.6 

Brevard 

18,9 

Holmes 

11.0 

Broward 

23.5 

Indian  River 

lit.9 

Calhoun 

9.2 

Jackson 

9.2 

Charlotte 

16.7 

Jefferson 

9.1t 

Citrus 

11.9 

Lafayette 

11.3 

Clay 

1U.5 

Lake 

18.2 

Collier 

25.it 

Lee 

15.8 

Columbia 

12.6 

Leon 

13.0 

Dade 

26.3 

Levy 

11.5 

DeSoto 

10.7 

Liberty 

8.2 

Dixie 

21.8 

Madison 

8.5 

Duval 

15.3 

Manatee 

17.2 

Escambia 

13  .a 

Marion 

15.7 

Flagler 

9.8 

Martin 

17.3 

Franklin 

2lt.8 

Monroe 

2U.it 

Gadsden 

9.8 

Nassau 

18.7 

Gilchrist 

13.9 

Okaloosa 

6.9 

Glades 

16.3 

Ckeechobee 

20.6 

Gulf 

18.7 

Orange 

16.0 

Hamilton 

7.9 

Osceola 

15.3 

Hardee 

lit  .5 

Palm  Beach 

16.7 
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TABLE  16 — Continued 


County 

Tax  Effort0 

County 

Tax  Effort0 

Pasco 

12.3  mills 

Suwannee 

11.5  mills 

Pinellas 

21.9 

Taylor 

12.6 

Polk 

19.6 

Union 

6.3 

Putnam 

2li.O 

Volusia 

18.2 

St.  Johns 

10.0 

Wakulla 

9.7 

St.  Lucie 

15. L 

Walton 

10.2 

Santa  Rosa 

ll.U 

Washington 

9.2 

Sarasota 

lLt.6 

Seminole 

16.0 

Stdt6 

18.8 

Sumter 

10.6 

Source i Biennial  Report  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
19J>k-56  (Tallahassee  t State  Department  of  Education,  1^7),  pp.  186- 
191,  196-197. 


kData  from  Table  26. 

°County  tax  effort  computed  as  follows i 

county  school  tax  revenue  x 1,000  - county  tax 
county  equalized  assessed  ~ effort  in  mills, 

valuation  of  non-exempt 
property 
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Two  measures  of  the  results  of  financial  support  were  identi- 
fied* (1)  gross  level  of  financial  support,  and  (2)  gross  local 
level  of  financial  support.  Gross  level  of  financial  support  indi- 
cates the  aggregate  funds  for  support  of  education  per  unit  of  edu- 
cational load.  Gross  local  level  of  financial  support  indicates  the 
total  amount  of  local  school  tax  funds,  funds  subject  to  local  dis- 
cretion, and  miscellaneous  local  revenue  per  unit  of  educational 
load. 

Actual  tax  levies  by  the  counties  were  examined.  Required 
tax  levies  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  were 
examined.  The  actual  tax  levies  and  the  required  tax  levies  for 
participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  were  examined  in  re- 
lation to  the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  to 
equalised  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property.  The  relation- 
ship indicates  a constricting  effect  on  tax  effort  in  the  following 
manner*  (1)  low  assessment  ratio  increases  the  required  millage  for 
participation  in  the  foundation  program  thus  reducing  available 
millage  for  local  effort,  and  (2)  low  assessment  ratio  reduces  the 
dollar  tax  revenue  from  each  mill  levied. 

Local  tax  effort  was  measured  as  the  ratio  of  local  school 
tax  revenue  to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property. 
Local  tax  effort  was  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  mills  which 
would  be  required  to  raise  the  existing  local  school  tax  revenue 
based  on  an  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property. 


CHAPTER  V 


LOCAL  FINANCIAL  INITIATIVE  IN  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  the  state  foundation  program  is  to  provide 
an  acceptable  minimum  education  program  for  the  several  school 
districts.  Each  county  is  encouraged  to  supplement  the  local  school 
program  with  additional  funds  in  order  to  provide  enrichment  beyond 
the  acceptable  minimum  program.  The  local  supplement  to  the  founda- 
tion program  is  in  general  the  result  of  additional  tax  effort  in 
the  county.  The  people  assume  an  additional  tax  burden  in  order 
to  provide  more  funds  for  the  support  of  the  local  school  program. 

In  this  study  the  additional  tax  burden  beyond  the  local  tax  required 
for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  is  called  local 
financial  initiative.  It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  measure 
the  amount  of  local  financial  initiative  made  in  the  several  counties 
in  Florida. 

Local  Tax  Support  for  Education 
in  Florida 

Local  tax  funds  for  the  support  of  education  are  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  (1)  county  school  taxes,  and  (2)  dis- 

trict school  taxes.  County  school  taxes  are  derived  from  school 
taxes  levied  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property. 

School  district  taxes  are  derived  from  school  taxes  levied  on  the 


13U 
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assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  in  the  school  district. 

Florida  Statutes  define  the  county  and  the  school  district  as  follows t 

Cta  and  after  January  1,  191*8,  all  school  districts  and 
all  territory  not  included  in  school  districts  in  each 
county  of  the  state,  shall  be  consolidated  in  each  county 
into  one  school  district  to  be  known  as  "Special  Tax  School 
District  Number  1,"  and  the  boundaries  of  said  "Special 
Tax  School  District  Number  1,"  shall  be  coextensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  county  aid  subject  to  all  general 
laws  relative  to  school  districts.1 

The  county  school  tax  and  the  district  school  tax  are  derived  from 

levies  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  same  parcels  of  property 

since  the  county  and  the  school  district  are  coterminous . School 

tax  is  levied  against  homestead  exempt  property  in  nine  counties 

to  retire  debts  against  the  property  of  certain  old  school  tax 

districts  in  which  bonded  indebtedness  had  been  contracted  before 

the  passage  of  the  homestead  exemption  law. 

Florida  collected  $76,717,693.3U  in  local  school  taxes 
for  the  school  year  1955-56.  These  receipts  represent  monies  col- 
lected from  tax  levies  against  property  and  does  not  include  excess 
fees,  interest  on  investments,  philanthropic  receipts,  and  other 
incidental  local  school  funds.  The  required  local  contribution 
for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  is  determined 
in  the  following  manners 

The  amount  which  each  comity  shall  provide  toward  the  cost 
of  the  minimum  foundation  program  is  that  county's  per  cent 
of  the  financial  ability  of  the  state  as  determined  by  an 
index  of  taxpaying  ability  prescribed  by  law  multiplied 
by  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  calculated  yield  of  six 


Wrida,  revised  Statutes  (1957),  sec.  236.3U  (1). 
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mills  of  taxes  levied  on  the  non-exempt  assessed  valuation 
of  the  state,  . , ,* 

The  aggregate  required  local  contribution  for  participation  in  the 
state  foundation  program  was  $21,23l*,26U.OO  for  the  school  year 
1955-56,  The  additional  charge  of  5 per  cent  for  kindergarten  and 
5 per  cent  for  junior  college  in  counties  which  have  established 
one  or  both  of  these  programs  increase  the  total  required  contri- 
bution for  the  several  counties  to  $21,677,389.00, 

Aggregate  local  school  tax  revenue  minus  the  required  con- 
tribution for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  leaves 
the  amount  of  local  school  tax  funds  in  excess  of  the  required 
local  contribution  to  the  state  foundation  program.  Local  school 
tax  funds  in  excess  of  the  required  contribution  to  the  state  founda- 
tion program  for  the  school  year  1955-56  amounted  to  $55,U83,U29.3l*. 
The  several  counties  in  Florida  taxed  themselves  sufficiently  to 
raise  $55,1*83,1*29. 3k  in  excess  of  the  $21,23U,26LuOO  required  local 
contribution.  Local  school  tax  funds  for  the  1955-56  school  year 
were  over  250  per  cent  of  the  required  local  contribution  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  state  foundation  program. 

Table  U6  shows  local  school  tax  funds  for  the  support  of 
education,  required  local  funds  for  participation  in  the  state 
foundation  program, 3 and  local  school  tax  funds  in  excess  of  the 
required  local  funds  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program. 

2Ibid.,  sec.  236.07  (8). 

^Required  local  contribution  for  participation  in  the  state 
foundation  program  as  used  in  this  study  does  not  include  toe  extra 
5 per  cent  for  kindergarten  and  5 per  cent  for  junior  college. 
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TABLE  h6 


IOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  REVENUE,  REQUIRED  LOCAL  FUNIS  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN 
STATE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM,  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  FUNDS  IN  EXCESS 
OF  LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  STATE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM 


County 

Local  School 
Tax  Funds3 

Local  Contri- 
bution to 
State  Founda- 
tion Program13 

Local  School  Tax  Funds 
in  Excess  of  Local 
Contribution  to  State 
Foundation  Program*3 

Alachua 

$ l,ll2*,68*i.82 

$ 296,918.00 

$ 817,766.82 

Baker 

60,060.60 

33,256.00 

26,80*1.60 

Bay 

693,2U1.07 

2LO,906.00 

*152,336.07 

Bradford 

93,363.25 

55,219.00 

38,1*1*1.25 

inward 

677,161.90 

212,201.00 

ii6*i,960.90 

Broward 

*1,833,073.61 

1,095,525.00 

3,737,5*i8.61 

Calhoun 

Ul,135.80 

23,830.00 

17,305.80 

Charlotte 

llii, 687. 68 

36,U76.00 

78,211.68 

Citrus 

10ii,073.67 

U6,6l3.00 

57,U60.67 

Clay 

168,288.01 

61,895.00 

106,393.01 

Collier 

328,3ii0.75 

69,066.00 

259,27*1.75 

Columbia 

217,035 .U 7 

91,888.00 

125,l*i7.ii7 

Dade 

2*i,*i05,5*i7.*i6 

U,  71*1,353.00 

19,691, 19U.  *16 

DeSoto 

106,851*.27 

53,197.00 

53,657.27 

Dixie 

75,936.50 

19,973.00 

55,963.50 

Duval 

6,208,818,5*1 

2,162,755.00 

*1,0*16,063 .5U 

Escambia 

1,668,378.68 

661,526.00 

1,006,852.68 

Flagler 

76,057.60 

*13,30*1.00 

32,753.60 

Franklin 

110,Q!iii.li2 

23,595.00 

86,*t*i9.*i2 

Gadsden 

259,251.68 

1*10,730.00 

118,521.68 

Gilchrist 

Ii7,8l8.8*i 

18,356.00 

29,*i62.8*i 

Glades 

66,881. 9U 

21,877.00 

U5, 00*1.9*1 

Gulf 

171,621.25 

*19,10*1.00 

122,072.25 

Hamilton 

51,780.56 

3U,952.00 

16,828.56 

Hardee 

17U,99U.35 

6*1,21*1.00 

110,780.35 

Hendry 

218,09U.U6 

6*t,686.00 

153,U08.*i6 

Hernando 

106,831.26 

*17,876.00 

58,955.26 

Highlands 

378,1i60.1i0 

103,889.00 

27*1,571.  *i0 

Hillsborough  5,507,189.91 

1,773,8112.00 

3,733.3*17.91 

Holmes 

87,21i8.23 

li2,*i*i*t.00 

*1*1,80*1.23 
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TABLE  i*6 — Continued 


County 

Local  School 
Tax  Funds3 

Local  Contri- 
bution to 
State  Founda- 
tion Program15 

Local  School  Tax  Funds 
in  Excess  of  Local 
Contribution  to  State 
Foundation  Program0 

Indian  River  $ 291,119.52 

$ 10l*,5l2.00 

$ 186,607.52 

Jackson 

238,676.87 

139,098.00 

99,5 78.87 

Jefferson 

82,075.1*5 

1*6,652.00 

35,1*23.1*5 

Lafayette 

29,210.19 

13,81*8.00 

15,362.19 

Lake 

1,012,71*7.57 

295,501.00 

717,21*6.57 

Lee 

622,131**28 

210,526.00 

1*11,608.28 

Leon 

688,893.31 

281,760.00 

1*07,133.31 

Levy 

117,111*.  23 

5i*,l*03.00 

62,711.23 

liberty 

17,691.57 

11,550.00 

6,11*1.57 

Madison 

96,879.65 

60,629.00 

36,250.65 

V 

Manatee 

8ll*,538.08 

252,188.00 

562,350.08 

Marlon 

763,1*99.35 

259,005.00 

501*,1*96.35 

Martin 

225,993.71 

69,538.00 

156,1*55.71 

Monroe 

691,526.09 

151,012*.00 

51*0,512.09 

Nassau 

321,020.83 

91,372.00 

229,61*8.83 

Okaloosa 

11*7,611*.  71* 

111**065.00 

33,51*9.71* 

Okeechobee 

96,591.89 

21*,  91*7.00 

71,61*1*.89 

Orange 

3,161,202.86 

1,052,287.00 

2,108,915.86 

Osceola 

199,087.09 

69,367.00 

129,720.09 

Pain  Beach 

3,298,817.53 

1,053,510.00 

2,21*5,307.53 

Pasco 

361*,  151*.  56 

157,927.00 

206,227.56 

Pinellas 

5,816,732.36 

1,1*11*,  835. 00 

1**1*01,897.36 

Polk 

3,695,780.26 

1,001**1*32.00 

2,691.31*8.26 

Putnam 

632,195.76 

11*0,322.00 

1*91,873.76 

St.  Johns 

352,1*68.35 

187,71*7.00 

161**721.35 

St.  Lucie 

1*57,602.1*1 

157,91*8.00 

299,651**1*1 

Santa  Rosa 

126,820.1*8 

59,1*01*.  00 

67,1*16.1*8 

Sarasota 

861,606.65 

3U*,179.00 

51*7,1*27.65 

Seminole 

530,896.02 

177,099.00 

353,797.02 

Sumter 

133,627.21* 

67,1*13.00 

66,211*.2l* 
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TABLE  U6— Continued 


County 

Local  School 
Tax  Funds* 

Local  Contri- 
bution to 
State  Founda- 
tion Program^ 

Local  School  Tax  Rinds 
in  Excess  of  Local 
Contribution  to  State 
Foundation  Programs 

Suwannee 

$ 172,187.85 

$ 79,865.00 

3 92,322.85 

Taylor 

180,877.37 

76,516.00 

10U,361.37 

Union 

21,71*5.28 

18,378.00 

3,367.28 

Volusia 

2,076,612.72 

608,907.00 

1,1*67,705.72 

Wakulla 

29,509.98 

16,188.00 

13,321.98 

Walton 

110,158.12 

57,816.00 

52,31*0.12 

Washington 

60,775.50 

35,165.00 

25,6ll*.50 

State 

76,717,693.3k 

21,23l*,261*.00 

55,1*83,1*29.31* 

aSourcei  Biennial  Report  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
1951*-56  (Tallahassee!  State  Department  of  Education,  1957).  op*  188-191. 
196-197. 

^Source:  "Application  of  Index  of  Taxpaying  Ability,  1955-56," 

(Tallahassee:  State  Department  of  Education,  1 955). 

CThese  funds  represent  the  difference  between  local  school  tax 
funds  and  required  local  funds  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation 
program. 
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Table  k7  shows  local  school  tax  funds  in  excess  of  the  required  con- 
tribution for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  per  unit 
of  educational  load  for  the  several  counties  in  Florida.  These  data 
indicate  a variation  from  $69.00  to  $U,h9$*00  or  a range  of  Ui,h6 2.00. 
The  average  for  the  state  was  £1,920.00.  Local  school  tax  funds  in 
excess  of  the  required  contribution  for  participation  in  the  state 
foundation  program  represent  the  gross  result  of  local  financial 
initiative  distributed  according  to  educational  load. 

Relating  Funds  from  Local  Initiative 
lo'  local  Tbgity  and  Local  Tax  Effort 

In  Chapter  HI  local  financial  ability  was  calculated  as  the 
amount  of  equalised  assessed  valuation  of  non-exenpt  property  per 
unit  of  educational  load.  In  Chapter  IV  local  financial  effort  was 
calculated  as  the  ratio  in  mills  of  local  school  tax  revenue  to  equal- 
ized assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property.  In  the  present  chap- 
ter the  result  of  local  financial  initiative  was  measured  as  local 
school  tax  funds  in  excess  of  the  required  contribution  for  partici- 

* 1 > * • s, ' 

pation  in  the  state  foundation  program  per  unit  of  educational  load. 

It  Is  the  purpose  in  this  section  to  examine  the  relationship  of  the 
three  measures. 

♦ '•  i 

Three  counties  were  selected  which  produced  about  the  same 
number  of  dollars  in  local  tax  funds  in  excess  of  the  required  con- 
tribution for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program  per  unit 
of  educational  load.  Table  U8  shows  the  three  counties  and  the  three 
quantified  measures.  The  three  counties  with  about  the  same  dollar 


TABLE  1*7 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  SUNOS  IN  EXCESS  OF  LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  STATE 
FOUNDATION  PROGRAM®  PER  UNIT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LQADb 


County 

Dollars  Per 
Unit  of 
Load 

County 

Dollars  Per 
unit  of 
Load 

Alachua 

$1,1*02,00 

Indian  River 

$1,31*8.00 

Baker 

339.00 

Jackson 

212.00 

Bay 

857.00 

Jefferson 

270.00 

Bradford 

25U.00 

Lafayette 

366.00 

Brevard 

1,220.00 

lake 

1,737.00 

Broward 

3,256.00 

Lee 

1,517.00 

Calhoun 

11*5.00 

Leo* 

713.00 

Charlotte 

2,235.00 

Levy 

1*58.00 

Citrus 

736.00 

liberty 

125.00 

Clay 

782.00 

Madison 

205.00 

Collier 

2,673.00 

Manatee 

1,1*1*1.00 

Columbia 

51*6.00 

Marion 

1,076.00 

Dade 

1*,1*95.00 

Martin 

1,719.00 

DeSoto 

65U.00 

Monroe 

1,1*10.00 

Dixie 

1,976.00 

Nassau 

1,269.00 

Duval 

1,1*28.00 

Okaloosa 

95.00 

Raoamhjjfl 

769.00 

Okeechobee 

1,521*.00 

Flagler 

712.00 

Orange 

1,603.00 

Franklin 

1,351.00 

Osceola 

1,235.00 

Gadsden 

3U2.00 

Palm  Beach 

2,028.00 

Gilchrist 

562.00 

Pasco 

805.00 

Glades 

1,555.00 

Pinellas 

3,173.00 

Gulf 

1,125.00 

Polk 

1,870.00 

Hamilton 

13U.00 

Putnam 

1,802.00 

Hardee 

963.00 

St.  Johns 

811.00 

Hendry 

2,256.00 

St.  Lucie 

l,3l*l*.00 

Hernando 

71*6.00 

Santa  Rosa 

282.00 

Highlands 

1,587.00 

Sarasota 

1,620.00 

Hillsborough 

1,593.00 

Seminole 

1,291.00 

Holmes 

275.00 

Sumter 

1*76.00 

TABLE  Itf— Continued 


County 

Dollars  Per 
Unit  of 
Load 

County 

Dollars  Per 
Unit  of 
Load 

Suwannee  $ 1*66.00 
Taylor  797.00 
Union  69.00 
Volusia  1,983.00 
Wakulla  185.00 

Walton 

Washington 

State 

$ 281.00 
168.00 

1,920.00 

^ata  from  Table  1*6. 
hflata  from  Table  26. 

TABLE  1*8 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  RESULT  OF  LOCAL  INITIATIVE,  LOCAL  FINANCIAL  ABILITY 
AND  LOCAL  FINANCIAL  EFFORT  IN  THREE  SELECTED  COUNTIES 

County 

Dollar  Result  of 
Local  Initiative® 

Local  Ability15 

Local  Effort0 

Franklin  $1,351.00 

$ 3# 759.00 

21*. 8 mills 

St.  Lucie  l,3l*l*.00 

5,725.00 

15.1* 

Indian  River  1,31*8.00 

6,361.00 

1L.9 

aBata  from  Table  1*6* 


bData  from  Table  32. 
cData  from  Table  1*5* 


result  of  local  initiative  demonstrate  over  100  per  cent  differ- 
ence in  local  ability.  The  three  counties  with  approximately  the 
same  (toiler  result  of  local  initiative  demonstrated  approximately 
60  per  cent  difference  in  local  tax  effort.  The  100  per  cent 
difference  in  local  ability  and  the  60  per  cent  difference  in 
local  effort  can  be  explained  by  examining  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  measures.  Local  financial  ability  relates  equalized 
assessed  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  to  educational  load. 
Local  tax  effort  relates  local  school  tax  revenue  to  equalized 
assessed  valuation  of  non-exeqpt  property  without  consideration 
of  educational  load.  Local  tax  effort  as  defined  in  this  study 
includes  both  the  tax  effort  required  for  participation  in  the 
state  foundation  program  and  that  effort  assumed  for  enriching 
the  local  educational  program.  The  next  step  in  this  stucfy  is 
to  calculate  a measure  of  local  financial  initiative. 

Measuring  Local  Financial 
initiative  'n~ 

The  rationale  for  measuring  local  financial  initiative  should 
logically  be  the  same  as  was  used  for  measuring  local  financial 
effort.  Local  financial  effort  was  measured  in  mills  based  upon 
the  ratio  of  local  school  tax  revenue  to  equalized  assessed  valua- 
tion of  non-exempt  property.  Local  financial  initiative  as  defined 
in  this  study  should  also  be  measured  as  a tax  levy.  The  tax  levy 
for  local  initiative  should  be  based  upon  the  ratio  of  local  school 
tax  funds  in  excess  of  the  required  contribution  for  participation 
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in  the  state  foundation  program  to  equalised  assessed  valuation  of 
non-exempt  property  Table  h9  shows  local  initiative  for  the 
several  counties  based  upon  the  above  formula#  These  data  indi- 
cate a variation  from  .3  mills  to  20,3  mills  or  a range  of  20.0 
mills.  The  average  for  the  state  was  12#2  nrt.ll « $ 

Table  $0  shows  three  counties  which  exerted  the  same  amount 
of  local  initiative.  Selected  measures  were  shown  in  relation  to 
initiative  to  indicate  some  of  the  results  of  initiative  under 
varying  economic  conditions.  Osceola  County  exerting  local  Initia- 
tive of  9.3  mills  with  105  educational  load  units  and  local  ability 
of  *123,80l*.00,  provided  $1,235.00  per  unit  of  educational  load 
as  a result  of  the  9.3  mills  local  initiative.  Duval  County  exert- 
ing local  initiative  of  9.3  mills  with  2,831*  educational  load  units 
and  local  ability  of  $11*3,122.00,  provided  $1,1*28.00  per  unit  of 
educational  load  as  a result  of  the  9,3  mills  local  initiative. 

Bay  County  exerting  local  initiative  of  9.3  mills  with  528  educa- 
tional load  units  and  local  ability  of  $85*598.00  provided  $857.00 
per  unit  of  educational  load  as  a result  of  9.3  mills  local  initia- 
tive. Local  financial  initiative  represents  the  tax  effort  based 

^Certain  items  budgeted  as  "general  control"  are  not  included 
in  the  state  foundation  pro^am,  yet  these  costs  absorb  local  funds. 

In  this  study  ell  local  school  tax  funds  are  considered  without  regard 
for  inclusion  in  the  state  foundation  program. 

'’local  effort  and  local  initiative  as  measured  in  this  study 
demonstrate  the  same  range.  The  required  contribution  for  participa- 
tion in  the  state  foundation  program  is  equivalent  to  six  mills? 
therefore,  six  mills  deducted  from  local  effort  would  produce  the 
millage  of  local  initiative. 


TABLE  1*9 
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COUNTY  TAX  INITIATIVE  BASED  UPON  THE  RATIO  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  FUNDS  IN 
EXCESS  OF  REQUIRED  LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  STATE 
FOUNDATION  PROGRAM®  TO  EQUALIZED  ASSESSED  VALUATION 
OF  NON-EXEMPT  PROP©TI*> 


County 

Local  Initiative0 

County 

Local  Initiat 

Alachua 

ll*.l  mills 

Indian  River 

8.9  mills 

Baker 

3.6 

Jackson 

3.2 

Bay 

9.3 

Jefferson 

3.2* 

Bradford 

3.0 

Lafayette 

5.3 

Brevard 

12.9 

Lal% 

12.2 

Broward 

17.5 

Lee 

9.8 

Calhoun 

3.2 

Leon 

7.0 

Charlotte 

10.7 

Levy 

5.5 

Citrus 

5.9 

Liberty 

2.2 

Clay 

8.5 

Madison 

2.5 

Collier 

19.2* 

Manatee 

11.2 

Columbia 

6.6 

Marion 

9.7 

Dade 

20.3 

Martin 

11.3 

BeSoto 

a.? 

Monroe 

18.1* 

Dixie 

15.8 

Nassau 

12.7 

Duval 

9.3 

Okaloosa 

.9 

Escambia 

7.1* 

Okeechobee 

1U.6 

‘Tagler 

3.8 

Orange 

10.0 

Franklin 

18.8 

Osceola 

9.3 

Gadsden 

3.8 

Palm  Beach 

10.7 

Gilchrist 

7.9 

Pasco 

6.3 

Glades 

10.3 

Pinellas 

15.9 

Gulf 

12.7 

Polk 

13.6 

Hamilton 

1.9 

Putnam 

18.0 

Hardee 

8.5 

St.  Johns 

i*.0 

Hendry 

12.0 

St.  Lucie 

9.1* 

Hernando 

5.9 

Santa  Rosa 

5.1* 

Highlands 

13.1* 

Sarasota 

8.6 

Hillsborough 

10.6 

Seminole 

10.0 

Holmes 

5.0 

Sumter 

U.6 

TABLE  1|9— Continued 
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County 

Local  Initiative0 

County 

Local  Initiative0 

Suwannee 

5.5  mills 

Walton 

l*.2  mills 

Taylor 

6,6 

Washington 

3.2 

Union 

.3 

Volusia 

12,2 

State 

12.8 

Wakulla 

3.7 

aData  from  Table  1*6. 

^Data  from  Table  26, 

cCounty  millage  tax  initiative  computed  as  follows i 

local  school  tax 
revenue  in  excess  of 
state  foundation 

^program  contribution  x 1,000  - county  tax  initia- 
counvy  equalized  tive  in  mills 

assessed  valuation  of 
non-exempt  property 


table  50 


COMPARISON  OF  LOCAL  INITIATIVE,  LOCAL  ABILITY,  EDUCATIONAL  LOAD,  AND 
THE  RESULT  OF  LOCAL  INITIATIVE  IN  SELECTED  COUNTIES 


County 

Local  Initia- 
tive^ 

Local  Ability*5 

Educational 

Load0 

Dollar  Effect  of 
Local  Initiative^ 

Bay 

9.3 

S 85,598.00 

528 

$ 857.00 

Duval 

9.3 

11*3,122.00 

2,831* 

1,1*28.00 

Osceola 

9.3 

123,Q01*.00 

105 

1,235.00 

aData  from  Table  1*9. 
bBata  from  Table  32, 
cData  from  Table  28, 
^Data  from  Table  1*7. 


upon  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non-ex  enpt  property.  The 
dollar  result  of  local  initiative  is  dependent  in  part  upon  educa- 
tional load  and  upon  the  tax  base  against  which  the  tax  is  levied# 

Summary 

The  legal  basis  and  sources  of  local  school  tax  revenue 
were  examined.  The  required  local  contribution  to  the  state  founda- 
tion program  was  deducted  from  local  school  tax  revenue  in  order 
to  reveal  the  amount  of  local  money  raised  in  excess  of  the  contri- 
bution to  the  state  foundation  program.  Local  school  tax  funds  in 
excess  of  the  state  foundation  program  contribution  was  distributed 
in  relation  to  educational  load  in  order  to  measure  the  effect  of 
local  initiative. 

Local  initiative  was  calculated  as  a ratio  of  local  school 
tax  funds  in  excess  of  required  contribution  for  participation  in 
the  state  foundation  program  to  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  non- 
exerpt  property.  Wide  variations  appear  when  the  Florida  counties 
are  examined  in  relation  to  local  initiative.  Wider  variations 
appear  when  dollars  per  unit  of  education?!  load  as  a result  of 
local  initiative  are  examined  among  the  several  counties  in  Florida. 
The  amount  of  initiative  and  the  dollar  distribution  resulting  from 
initiative  are  two  separate  and  distinct  measures.  Local  ability 
directly  affects  the  dollar  distribution  resulting  from  a given 
level  of  local  initiative. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MEASURE  OF  SOCIAL  CLIMATE 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  LOCAL  INITIATIVE 

The  several  counties  in  Florida  demonstrate  wide  variation  in 
financial  ability,  effort,  and  initiative.  Financial  ability  varies 
from  $37»!?09.00  to  S212,0h3*00  in  equalized  assessed  valuation  of 
property  per  unit  of  educational  load,  or  a range  of  $17ii,53U.OO. 

Local  effort  varies  from  6.3  mills  to  26.3  mills  or  a range  of  20.0 
mills.  Local  initiative  varies  from  .3  mills  to  20.3  mills  or  a range 
of  20.0  mills.  In  summary,  local  ability,  local  effort,  and  local 
initiative  indicate  wide  contrasts  both  in  material  possessions  and 
in  overt  actions  relative  to  the  support  of  education.  Assuming 
material  possessions  and  overt  actions  are  not  concomitant,  it  is 
possible  that  sane  of  the  variation  is  the  result  of  social  climate. 
Does  the  social  climate  account  for  part  of  the  variation  between 
local  ability  and  local  initiative?^-  It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chap- 
ter to  develop  a measure  of  social  climate  which  Is  associated  with 
voluntary  effort  to  support  education.  The  interaction  of  social  cli- 
mate, local  ability,  and  local  initiative  will  be  examined. 

E conomists  are  frequently  plagued  in  their  efforts  to  predict 
spending  behavior  from  rational  formulae  based  upon  ability  and  need 
by  the  persistent  outcroppings  of  seemingly  irrational  behavior  on  the 
part  of  communities.  Statistical  measure  of  financial  effort  and 
initiative  are  the  recorded  actions  of  living  people. 
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Some  Problems  in  Measuring  Social  Climate 

The  state  of  Florida  is  divided  into  67  political  sub- 
divisions. The  67  counties  are  subsidiary  governmental  units  of 
the  state.  Since  191*7  the  county  and  the  local  school  district 
represent  the  same  geographical  area,  therefore  any  measure  of 
social  climate  in  a school  district  is  a measure  of  social  climate 
in  a county.  The  smallest  county  has  an  area  of  261*  square  miles 
and  the  largest  county  has  an  area  of  2,051*  square  miles.  Population 
distribution  varies  from  sparce  rural  counties  to  almost  completely 
urban  counties.  Political  subdivisions  within  the  counties  vary 
from  a loose  federation  of  isolated  hamlets  to  areas  approaching 
metropolitan  classification.  The  natality  of  population  varies 
from  counties  with  predominantly  second  and  third  generation  "native 
stock"  to  counties  having  cosmopolitan  mixtures.  Recent  population 
change  varies  from  an  average  annual  decrease  of  i*.l  per  cent  to  an 
average  annual  increase  of  21*.  1 per  emit.  Some  counties  are  charac- 
terized by  a high  degree  of  functional  specialization  while  other 
counties  are  characterized  by  varying  degrees  of  functional  diversity. 
These  and  many  other  considerations  render  the  measurement  of  social 
climate  both  difficult  and  subject  to  inaccuracy. 

Out  of  the  diversity  or  lack  of  diversity  in  a county  must 
come  actions  and  decisions  and  it  is  the  thesis  in  this  study  that 
social  climate  does  make  a difference  in  community  behavior.  Pierce, 
et_al.  made  the  following  assertion: 
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So,  a community  is  neither  a hodge-podge  of  unrelated 
activity,  or  an  unordered  panorama  of  life.  Its  variety 
of  behaviors,  its  forces  at  work,  and  its  decisions  add 
up  to  the  community's  going  somewhere.  This  composite  of 
action  has  some  kind  of  rhyme  and  reason.  Behavior  and 
conduct  take  place  within  certain  limits,  although  some 
of  these  limits  sometimes  baffle  definition.2 

The  "rhyme  or  reason"  of  community  must  in  part  stem  from  the  direct 

or  indirect  choices  of  the  people. 

Research  in  the  area  of  sociological  description  falls  into 
two  broad  categories:  (1)  the  direct  contact  type  of  study  charac- 

terized by  Hollingshead,3  Lynd  and  Iynd,^  and  (2)  the  "external" 
approach  characterized  by  Thorndike, £ Pierce,^  Yett,?  and  Try on. ^ 

The  direct  contact  type  of  study  is  characterized  by  personal 
interaction  with  the  residents  of  a community.  The  direct  contact 
type  of  community  study  is  scans  times  called  a "lived-in"  study. 
Although  the  direct  contact  type  of  community  study  has  much  merit, 
such  a method  was  not  feasible  for  this  study. 


2Truman  U,  Pierce  and  others.  Community  Leadership  for 
Public  Education  (New  York:  Pr entic e-Hall,  Inc.,  1955),  p.  2U3. 

^August  B.  Hollingshead,  Elmtown's  Youth  (New  York*  John 
Wilpy  and  Sons,  19U9).  


^Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  Jfi.ddletown  (New  York: 

Har court.  Brace  and  Company,  1929). 

^Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Your  City  (New  York:  Har court.  Brace 

and  Company,  1939). 


^Truman  M.  Pierce,  Controllable  Community  Characteristics 

(>U  T0rki'  ,lea0hOT3  C°llege~ 


TFrank  A.  Yettj  "The  Determination  of  Structural  Pattern  in 
a Population  of  Comparable  Governmental  or  Demographic  Units . " un- 
published Ed.  D.  dissertation,  University  of  California,  1956). 


^Robert  C.  Tryon,  Identification  of  Social  Areas  bv 
Analysis  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1$55). 


Cluster 
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The  external  type  of  community  study  is  based  upon  the  use 
of  quantified  data  selected  from  official  publications  or  evolved 
irom  a contrived  instrument*  The  extent  of  measurement  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a single  statistic^  or  it  may  consist  of  a matrix  of 
hundreds  of  items.*-0 

The  measurement  of  sooial  climate  in  this  study  was  based 
upon  the  use  of  quantified  data  obtained  from  governmental  agencies. 
The  empirical  approach  was  based  upon  the  following  assumptions* 

1.  Artificial  boundaries  such  as  county  lines  are  not 

as  different  from  the  ’’social,"  "economic,"  or  "physical"  charac- 
teristics of  the  area  included  that  the  patterns  of  likenesses  and 
differences  are  distorted  excessively. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  a county  are  somewhat  revealed 
by  the  combination  of  measures  which  describe  the  area. 

3.  Data  reported  by  governmental  agencies  are  sufficiently 
valid  and  reliable  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  analysis. 


The  following  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  data* 

1.  The  data  must  be  recent  enough  to  give  a reasonably 
fair  measure  of  the  dimension. 


2.  The  data  must  have  sufficient  range  and  spread  to 
reveal  discrete  measures  for  the  several  counties. 

3.  Certain  data  are  untenable  because  of  their  multi- 
dimensional characteristics. 


_?Ne"  School  Development  Council,  Hew  England  Finances 

gublic  Education  (Cambridge*  Spaulding  House,  1958'),"  p.l8. 


10Tett,  op.  cit. 
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The  preliminary  investigation  involved  the  selection  of  data 
clustered  around  six  dimensions  of  a society.  The  following  measures 
were  selected j 

1.  Items  of  health 

a.  Infant  mortality  rate  per  1,000  population 

b.  Infections  and  infestious  disease  rate  per  100,000 
population 

c.  Suicide  rate  per  100,000  population 

2.  Item  of  education 

a.  Median  school  years  completed  by  persons  2J>  years 
of  age  and  over 

3.  Items  of  population  composition 

a.  Per  cent  population  65  years  of  age  and  over 

b.  Per  cent  population  classified  as  white 

c.  Per  cent  population  male 
U.  Items  of  social  stability 

a.  Divorce  rate  per  100,000  population 

b.  Per  cent  homes  owner-occupied 

c.  Per  cent  population  change  1950-1956 
5>.  Item  of  population  distribution 

a.  Per  cent  population  urban 
6.  Items  of  economic  distribution 

a.  Personal  income  per  unit  of  educational  load 

b.  Per  cent  of  personal  income  in  transfer  payments 
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The  13  measures  included  in  the  preliminary  investigation  were  selected 
from  an  original  list  of  25.  The  following  data  were  rejected  because 
they  were  not  of  recent  origin  and  also  lacked  sufficient  spread  of 
cases : 

1.  Per  cent  of  population  classified  as  white 

2.  Per  cent  of  population  male 

3.  Per  cent  of  population  65  years  of  age  and  over 
h*  Per  cent  of  homes  owner-occupied 

The  following  data  were  rejected  because  of  insufficient  spread  of 
cases: 

1.  Divorce  rate  per  100,000  population 

2.  Suicide  rate  per  100,000  population 

The  following  data  were  rejected  because  of  incomplete  reporting* 

1.  Infectious  and  infestious  disease  rate 

2.  Infant  mortality  rate 

The  four  measures  chosen  from  the  list  of  13  that  best  fit  the  criteria 
for  selection  were  as  follows* 

1.  Median  school  years  completed  by  persons  25  years  of  age 
and  over. 

2.  Aggregate  personal  income  per  unit  of  educational  load. 

3.  Per  cent  change  in  population  from  1950  to  1956. 

U.  Per  cent  of  aggregate  personal  income  in  transfer  payments. 

The  several  measures  were  intercorrelated.  The  several  correla- 
tions were  plotted  on  scattergrams  to  show  the  distributional  pattern 
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of  the  cases.  Each  of  the  correlations  demonstrated  a degree  of 
linearity  in  the  distribution  of  cases.  The  distributional  pattern 
seemed  to  indicate,  within  a range,  that  the  correlations  were  not 
greatly  distorted  as  a result  of  the  atypical  position  of  a limited 
number  of  cases. 

The  selected  measures  for  social  climate  were  correlated  with 
initiative.  The  several  correlations  were  plotted  on  scatter grams 
to  show  the  distributional  pattern  of  the  cases.  The  distributional 
pattern  seemed  to  indicate,  within  a range,  that  the  correlations 
were  not  greatly  distorted  as  a result  of  the  atypical  position  of  a 
limited  number  of  cases. 

The  following  matrix  of  intercorrelation  was  indicated: 


X1 

X2 

X3 

XU 

Y1 

*1 

1.000 

• 76U 

.593 

-U58 

.521 

X2 

..  1.000 

.7U7 

-.971 

.531 

X3 

• • 

• • 

1.000 

-.636 

.537 

• • • • 

• • 

1.000 

-.195 

*1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1.000 

Xx  Median  school  years  completed  for  persons  25  years  of  age 
and  over 

X2  Aggregate  personal  income  per  unit  of  educational  load 
X3  Per  cent  change  in  population  from  1950  to  1956 
XU  Per  cent  aggregate  personal  income  in  transfer  payments 
Y]_  Local  initiative 
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The  particular  measure  of  social  climate  sought  in  this  study 
is  a measure  which  is  associated  with  local  initiative  toward  the 
support  of  education.  The  factor  was  rejected  because  of  the 
limited  correlation  with  local  financial  initiative. 

The  following  multiple  correlations  were  calculated: 

rYi.X!X2  - .556 
R*L*XlX3  = .593 
ry1.x2x3  = .57U 

The  multiple  correlation  Y^.X]X3  appears  to  be  the  best  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1*  The  multiple  correlation  Yi.X^X3  is  the  highest  of  the 
three  multiple  correlations. 

2.  The  intercorrelation  between  X],  and  X2  is  .761:,  between 
Xi  and  X3  is  .593*  and  between  X2  and  X3  is  »7h7}  therefore  the  two 
factors  have  the  lowest  intercorrelation.  There  is  a possibility  that 
there  is  a greater  difference  in  the  measured  aspects  of  social 
climate  than  in  the  other  correlations. 

3.  It  is  desired  to  avoid  using  an  economic  factor  in  the 
index  of  social  climate  because  certain  correlations  are  run  between 
this  index  and  financial  factors.  It  would  increase  the  multiple 
correlation  only  slightly  if  XiX2X3  were  included  in  the  index  and  it 
would  also  involve  the  use  of  a financial  factor  in  the  index.  There- 
fore the  decision  was  made  to  include  only  items  Xi  and  X3  in  the  in- 


dex of  social  climate 


TABLE  5 1 
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MEDIAN  SCHOOL  YEARS  COMPLETED  BY  PERSONS  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OF  AOE  AND  OVER 


Median  Years 

Number  of  Counties 

11.1-11.5 

3 

10.6-11.0 

2 

10.1-10.5 

2 

9 .6—10.0 

7 

9.1-  9.5 

6 

8.6-  9.0 

15 

7.6-  8.9 

10 

7.1^  7.5 

6 

6 *6*  7 *0 

8 

6.1-  6.5 

0 

5*6—  6.0 

2 

Sources  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Seventeenth  Census  of  the 

United  States:  1950.  Population,  Vol.  II,  Part  10 j Washington,  D.  C.* 

Government  Printing  Office, 

1952,  pp.  29-30. 

TABLE  52 

PER  OEM?  CHANGE  IN  POPULATION  FROM  1950  TO  1956 

* 

Per  Cent  Population  Change 

Number  of  Counties 

11*0-159 

1 

120-139 

1 

100-119 

0 

80-  99 

1 

60-  79 

2 

U0-  59 

9 

20-  39 

25 

0-  19 

13 

-20-  -1 

11* 

-4*0—21 

1 

Sources  Ytylie  Kilpatrick,  ’’Personal  Income  Received  in  Florida 
Counties*  1956,”  Economic  Leaflets,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  5 (i*ay,  1958),  p.  2 
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The  index  of  social  climate  could  be  determined  from  a multi- 
ple regression  equation  using  Yi  as  the  criterion  and  Xi  and  X3  as  the 
independent  variables.  The  zero-order  correlation  Y]Xi  is  .521  and 
Ylx3  is  .537,  the  two  correlations  are  very  near  equal  and  would  appear 
to  exert  about  the  same  influence.  The  decision  was  made  to  allow 

equal  weighting  for  the  two  factors  which  comprise  the  index  of  social 
climate. 

Technique  for  Scaling  Social  Climate 

Education  level  and  population  change  were  reduced  to  measures 
with  a mean  of  50  and  a standard  deviation  of  ten.  The  following 
formulae  were  used! 

X = M' 

1x2  = r^x'2 

(T  = I I x2 

'S  n 

2 =50  + 10  ^X  - Xj 

The  two  components  of  the  scale  for  social  climate  have  about  the  same 
individual  correlations  with  initiative.  The  similarity  in  correla- 
tion indicates  the  two  factors  exert  approximately  the  same  influence 
and  should  be  weighted  about  equal.  Education  level  was  combined  with 
population  change  in  the  following  manner: 

Social  climate  = zXl  + Zx3 

g 

The  correlation  of  social  climate  with  local  initiative  was  .578,  this 
was  only  slightly  less  than  %1.x1X3*  The  equal  weighting  of  the  two 

factors  in  the  social  climate  index  produce  a satisfactory  measure  of 
social  climate. 
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The  measure  of  social  climate  as  developed  in  this  study  was 
a composite  of  median  school  years  couple ted  by  persons  25  years  of 
age  and  over  and  per  cent  change  in  population  from  1950  to  1956. 
Table  53  shows  the  measure  of  climate  for  the  several  counties  in 
Florida.  Social  climate  has  a variation  from  33.0  to  77.0  or  a 
range  of  I4u0, 


■vmanr 


Social  climate  represents  a measure  of  selected  factors 
associated  with  local  financial  initiative.  The  measure  of  social 
climate  was  developed  by  selecting  quantified  characteristics  of  a 
population  clustered  around  six  areas.  Thirteen  measures  were 
analyzed  in  relation  to  a criterion  for  selection  and  four  of  the 
13  measures  were  accepted.  Two  of  the  four  measures  were  found  to 
be  best  suited  as  components  for  a scale  of  social  climate.  The  two 
components  were  standardized  to  measures  with  a mean  of  50  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  ten.  Social  climate  was  expressed  as  an 
average  of  the  two  standardized  measures* 
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TABLE  53 


SOCIAL  CLIMATE 

FOR  THE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 

County 

Social 

County 

Social 

Climate 

Climate 

Alachua 

5U.3 

Lee 

59.0 

Baker 

1*1.8 

Leon 

51*.0 

Bay 

51.1 

Levy 

38.5 

Bradford 

1*8.6 

liberty 

36.6 

Brevard 

71.3 

Madison 

1*0.0 

Broward 

77.0 

Manatee 

51*. 3 

Calhoun 

1*0.2 

Marion 

53.0 

Charlotte 

1*9.8 

Martin 

52.8 

Citrus 

1*6.7 

Monroe 

63.6 

Clay 

53.8 

Nassau 

1*8.8 

Collier 

59.2 

Okaloosa 

60.2 

Columbia 

1*6.1 

Okeechobee 

1*6.1 

Dade 

65.0 

Orange 

65.5 

DeSoto 

1*6.6 

Osceola 

50.8 

Dixie 

1*1.0 

Palm  Beach 

59.7 

Duval 

56.1 

Pasco 

51.7 

Escambia 

53.7 

Pinellas 

61*. 5 

Flagler 

1*2.2 

Polk 

52.5 

Franklin 

1*0.7 

Putnam 

50.6 

Gadsden 

1*3.0 

St.  Johns 

52.1* 

Gilchrist 

1*0.2 

St.  Lucie 

55.6 

Glades 

1*7.3 

Santa  Rosa 

50.7 

Gulf 

1*7.0 

Sarasota 

65.2 

Hamilton 

3U. 9 

Seminole 

51.3 

Hardee 

1*9.0 

Sumter 

1*1*.  8 

Hendry 

1*8.1 

Suwannee 

1*1.1* 

Hernando 

51.6 

Taylor 

1*1.2 

Highlands 

51.5 

Union 

37.3 

Hillsborough 

5U.1* 

Volusia 

57.5 

Holmes 

37.9 

Wakulla 

38.8 

Indian  River 

51*. 2 

Walton 

1*3.1 

Jackson 

1*0.8 

Washington 

38.9 

Jefferson 

33.0 

Lafayette 

1*0.7 

Late 

53.7 

CHAPTER  VII 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  CERTAIN  CU  LTURAL  FACTORS  TO 
IOCAL  INITIATIVE  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  FLORIDA 

Local  initiative  represents  an  additional  tax  burden  assumed 
b7  local  school  districts  in  order  to  increase  the  expenditures  for 
education  beyond  the  state  foundation  program  minimum.  Local  ability 
is  the  tax  base  against  which  local  school  taxes  are  levied.  Social 
climate  as  defined  in  this  study  is  an  index  of  certain  cultural 
aspects  which  are  associated  with  local  financial  initiative.  It 
is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  examine  the  relationship  of  the 
index  of  social  climate  developed  in  Chapter  VI  to  the  variation 
between  local  ability  and  local  initiative. 

The  following  matrix  of  intercorrelatior.  was  indicated* 


X1 

x2 

X3 

*1 

1.000 

.562 

.578 

x2 

• • 

1.000 

.61*1 

x3 

• • 

• • 

1.000 

*1 

Local  financial  initiative 

x2 

local  financial  ability 

X3  Social  climate 

Does  the  social  climate  account  for  part  of  the  variation  in  local 
initiative? 
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Social  Climate  and  Ability 

The  two  components  of  the  scale  for  social  climate  as  used 
in  this  study  showed  rather  high  correlations  with  economic  measures. 
Education  level  had  a .761  correlation  with  personal  income  per 
educational  load  unit,  a -.1*58  correlation  vdth  per  cent  of  aggre- 
gate personal  incane  in  transfer  payments,  and  a . 699  correlation 
with  ability  as  defined  in  this  3tudy.  Per  cent  population  change 
had  a .717  correlation  with  personal  income  per  educational  load 
unit,  and  a -,636  correlation  with  per  cent  of  aggregate  personal 
income  in  transfer  payments.  The  negative  correlations  with  the 
transfer  payment  item  indicates  a reduction  in  dependency  payments 
as  educational  level  rises  and  also  vdth  population  expansion. 

Social  climate  had  a correlation  of  .611  with  ability. 

The  pattern  of  distribution  indicated  that  a linear  relationship 
existed  between  the  two  measures.  Special  notice  was  given  to 
six  cases  which  showed  distinct  variation  from  the  linear  relation- 
ship. Three  cases  had  low  ability  associated  vdth  high  social 
climate  and  three  cases  had  high  ability  associated  with  low  social 
climate.  The  correlation  of  social  climate  with  ability  was  .751 
when  the  six  cases  were  removed.  The  correlation  of  .611  between 
social  climate  and  ability  has  a .11  coefficient  of  determination 
when  the  67  cases  were  included.  This  means  the  factors  used  to 
measure  social  climate  accounted  for  11  per  cent  of  the  variation 
between  social  climate  and  local  ability.  The  .751  correlation 
between  social  climate  aid  ability  has  a .561  coefficient  of 
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determination  when  61  cases  were  included.  This  means  the  factors 
used  to  measure  social  climate  accounted  for  56  per  cent  of  the 
variation  between  social  climate  and  ability  when  based  upon  61 
cases • 

These  data  indicate  that  a significant  relationship  exists 
between  social  climate  and  ability.  These  data  also  indicate  the 
presence  of  other  variables  not  measured  in  the  relationship. 

Social  climate  as  defined  in  this  study  is  associated  with  ability 
tut  social  climate  and  ability  are  not  coterminous* 

Social  Climate  and  Initiative 

Social  climate  had  a correlation  of  .578  with  initiative. 

The  pattern  of  distribution  indicated  that  a degree  of  linearity 
existed  between  the  two  measures.  The  .621*  correlation  between 
social  climate  and  initiative  has  a .33  coefficient  of  determination. 
This  means  the  factors  used  to  measure  social  climate  accounted  for 
33  per  cent  of  the  variation  between  social  climate  and  initiative, 
local  financial  initiative  (action)  tends  to  increase  as  the  level 
of  toe  selected  factors  representing  social  climate  ri3e.  There 
is  a significant  relationship  between  the  selected  social  charac- 
teristics and  local  initiative  but  there  are  also  other  variables 
not  measured  in  the  relationship* 

Initiative  and  Ability 

Local  initiative  had  a correlation  of  .562  vriLth  local  ability. 
The  pattern  of  distribution  indicated  a linear  relationship  existed 
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between  the  two  measures.  Special  notice  was  given  to  the  fact 
that  ten  cases  showed  low  ability  associated  with  high  initiative 
and  two  cases  showed  high  ability  associated  with  low  initiative. 
The  correlation  of  initiative  and  ability  when  the  12  cases  were 
removed  was  .767.  The  coefficient  of  determination  was  .31  when 
the  67  cases  were  Included.  This  means  the  correlation  accounts 
for  31  per  cent  of  the  variation  between  initiative  and  ability. 

.me  coefficient  of  determination  was  .59  when  the  55  cases  were 
included.  The  correlation  accounted  for  59  per  cent  of  the  vari- 
ation between  the  two  measures.  Local  financial  initiative  tends 
to  increase  as  the  level  of  financial  ability  increases.  There  is 
a significant  relationship  between  local  initiative  and  financial 
ability  but  there  are  also  other  variables  not  measured  in  the 
relationship. 

Conclusions 

The  data  presented  in  this  dissertation  indicate  the  follow- 
ing relationships  exist  in  the  state  of  Florida* 

1.  There  is  a ,6Ul  correlation  between  the  index  of  social 
climate  and  local  financial  ability.  There  is  a significant  rela- 
tionship between  certain  cultural  characteristics  and  local  finan- 
cial ability  to  support  education.  The  data  indicate  that  there 
are  other  variables  not  measured  in  the  relationship  between  certain 
cultural  characteristics  and  local  financial  ability. 
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2.  There  is  a .5 62  correlation  between  local  financial 
initiative  and  financial  ability.  There  is  a significant  relation- 
ship between  local  financial  initiative  and  financial  ability.  The 
data  indicate  that  there  are  other  variables  not  measured  in  the 
relationship  between  local  financial  initiative  and  financial  ability. 

3.  There  is  a .578  correlation  between  the  index  of  social 
climate  and  local  financial  initiative.  There  is  a significant  re- 
lationship between  certain  cultural  characteristics  and  local  finan- 
cial initiative.  The  data  indicate  that  local  financial  initiative 
tends  to  increase  as  the  level  of  certain  cultural  characteristics 
rise.  The  data  indicate  that  there  are  other  variables  of  the  social 
climate  not  measured  in  the  relationship  between  certain  cultural 
characteristics  and  local  financial  initiative. 

The  findings  within  the  limitations  of  this  dissertation 
indicate  that  local  financial  initiative  for  the  support  of  schools 
exists  in  varying  degrees  among  the  several  counties  in  Florida. 

Local  financial  initiative  is  associated  with  financial  ability  but 
there  exists  some  variation  between  local  ability  and  local  initiative. 

It  was  found  that  certain  aspects  of  the  social  climate  have 
an  effect  upon  tte  willingness  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  beyond 
the  required  tax  effort  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation 
program. 

The  investigation  of  the  relationship  of  certain  cultural 
characteristics  to  local  financial  initiative  revealed  certain  sup- 
plementary findings  which  have  a significant  relationship  to  financial 
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support  for  education  in  Florida.  v?hat  other  factors  or  conditions 
appear  to  impinge  upon  local  ability  that  may  account  for  some  of 
the  variations  in  local  initiative?  VThat  implications  for  adminis- 
tration and  school  legislation  may  be  drawn  from  among  the  relation- 
ships? 

Supplementary  Findings 

The  positive  relationship  between  initiative  and  ability- 
in  Florida  is  not  consistent  with  data  on  a nation-wide  basis. 

Johns1  found  a -.71  correlation  between  ability  and  effort  when 
net  personal  income  per  school-age  child  was  correlated  with  the 
per  cent  that  state-local  school  revenue  is  of  net  personal  income. 
The  National  Education  Association  reported i 

Of  the  16  states  with  lowest  current  school  expenditure 
per  pupil  in  1950-51  (less  than  $200),  11  made  efforts  above 
the  - nited  States  average.  Of  the  eight  states  making  great- 
est effort,  only  one  was  among  the  ten  spending  the  most  money 
per  pupil  (h.250  or  more),  and  two  were  among  the  16  lowest 
in  per-pupil  expenditure  (less  than  $200) *2 

These  data  indicate  Florida  presents  a picture  quite  different  from 

the  national  trend.  Instead  of  local  effort  decreasing  with  the 

rise  in  ability,  local  effort  increases  with  ability.  Also  local 

initiative  increases  with  local  ability  in  Florida.  Analysis  of 

the  data  seems  to  indicate  the  following t 

1 

hoe  L.  Johns,  Ability  and  Effort  of  the  States  to  Support 
the  Public  Schools  (V/ashington,  D.  C.t  Division  of  Legislation  and 
Federal  Relations,  National  Education  Association,  1958),  p.  10# 

2 Educational  Differences  Among  the  States  (Washington,  D.  C.j 
Research  Division,  National  Education  Association,  195U),  p.  liu 


1»  High  income  states  tend  to  have  higher  expenditures 
for  schools  than  low  income  states* 

2*  low  income  states  with  limited  tax  resources  are  re- 
quired to  make  greater  tax  effort  to  provide  schools  and  even  then 
the  expenditure  per  pupil  remains  low, 

3.  The  measure  of  local  effort  for  individual  states  is 
dependent  upon  the  state-local  plan  for  distribution  of  school 
funds.  Evidence  indicates  approximately  55  per  cent  of  school 
support  comes  from  local  sources  for  the  nation  as  a whole* 

The  analysis  within  the  limitations  of  this  dissertation 
indicated  that  the  state— local  plan  for  financing  education  in 
Florida  did  relate  local  ability  to  local  required  effort  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  state  foundation  program.  The  several  school 
districts  in  Florida  do  have  tax  leeway  for  support  beyond  the 
required  statutory  minimum  tax  effort  for  participation  in  the 
state  foundation  program.  Evidence  within  the  limitations  of  this 
dissertation  also  indicated  that  the  tax  structure  in  the  state  of 
Florida  could  be  a factor  influencing  the  extent  of  local  financial 
initiative.  The  factor  of  lay  and  professional  leadership  was  not 
specifically  studied  in  this  dissertation  but  it  would  appear  that 
leadership  may  be  a factor  which  accounts  for  some  local  initiative. 
It  is  the  purpose  in  this  section  to  analyze  certain  factors  that 
appear  to  be  partial  determinants  of  the  relationship  between  local 
financial  initiative  and  local  financial  ability  in  Florida, 
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The  state  foundation  program.— The  state  foundation  program 
establishes  minimum  expenditure  levels  in  all  counties.  These  mini- 
mum expenditure  levels  may  be  "more  than  adequate"  to  meet  local 
aspiration  in  counties  with  low  social  climate.  If  the  expenditure 
level  guaranteed  by  the  foundation  program  exceeds  the  aspiration 
level  of  the  people  in  the  low  social  climate  counties  there  would 
be  little  incentive  for  local  tax  initiative.  The  situation  could 
develop  to  the  point  that  in  some  cases  no  tax  initiative  would  be 
exerted.  Therefore  counties  with  low  social  climate  and  low  ability 
would  probably  exert  limited  tax  initiative.  The  foundation  program 
would  exceed  their  wishes.  Conversely,  it  is  possible  that  counties 
with  low  ability  and  somewhat  higher  social  climate  might  tend  to 
exert  more  tax  initiative. 

It  is  quite  possible  in  a state  with  no  foundation  program 
or  substantial  state  funds  for  equalization,  that  the  situation 
within  the  state  would  be  reversed.  School  districts  with  low  ability 
would  have  to  make  higher  local  effort  in  proportion  to  ability  than 
higher  ability  districts  in  order  to  have  any  kind  of  a school  system. 
This  being  true  a negative  correlation  between  ability  and  initiative 
would  result.  &$rers3  found  little,  if  any,  correlation  between 

ability  and  effort  in  Florida  before  the  state  foundation  program  was 
established. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  federal  government  appropriated 
sufficient  funds  to  assure  a foundation  program  higher  than  the  low 

3Horman  C.  Ifyers,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Phases  of  Tax  Effort  in 
Relation  to  Taxpaying  Ability  in  Florida,"  unpublished  Master's  thesis, 
University  of  Florida,  1950,  p.  121. 
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aspiration  level  of  loir  ability  states  that  the  negative  correlation 
between  ability  and  effort  would  become  positive.  Also  the  negative 
correlation  between  social  climate  and  effort  would  become  positive. 

There  are  incentives  built  into  the  state  foundation  program 
that  make  the  addition  of  special  programs  possible  with  a limited 
amount  of  additional  local  initiative.  Some  of  the  special  programs 
are  kindergartens,  adult  education  classes,  exceptional  child  programs, 
junior  college  programs,  and  summer  recreation  programs.  It  is 
possible  that  higher  ability  counties  with  higher  local  aspiration 
tend  to  establish  more  of  the  special  programs.  If  this  be  the  case 
there  would  be  an  accompanying  increase  in  local  initiative  with  the 
increase  in  ability. 

In  summary,  the  state  foundation  program  would  appear  to  be 
a strong  factor  in  determining  the  positive  relationship  between 
local  ability  and  local  initiative.  The  foundation  program  and  the 
local  aspiration  level  both  appear  to  have  an  influence  on  local 
initiative. 

Taxation  in  Florida.— —The  use  of  state-collected  Racing  Com- 
mission tax  funds  could  have  a limiting  effect  on  local  initiative 
in  the  low  ability  counties.  Data  presented  in  Table  3U  show  Racing 
Commission  funds  represent  2.1*3  per  cent  of  aggregate  funds  for  school 
support  in  Florida.  The  data  also  show  counties  with  low  personal 
income  per  capita  tend  to  use  Racing  Commission  funds  for  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  local  contribution  to  the  school  budget.  For 
example,  in  counties  with  personal  income  per  capita  M$600  to  $800, " 

17. 3U  per  cent  of  aggregate  funds  for  support  of  schools  come  from 
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Racing  Commission  funds.  Local  funds  comprise  11.01  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  for  the  same  group  of  counties.  In  the  counties  with 
personal  income  per  capita  "$2,000  and  over,"  Racing  Commission 
funds  comprise  .1*7  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  while  local  funds  comprise 
63*30  per  cent  of  the  aggregate.  Racing  Commission  funds  are  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  several  counties.  The  U3e  of  the  Racing 
Commission  fund  is  determined  as  follows:  (l)  action  of  the  county 

commissioners,  or  (2)  the  Legislature  by  special  local  act  having 
local  application.  The  counties  with  low  income  per  capita  usually 
have  a low  educational  load  and  tend  to  use  Racing  Commission  funds 
to  make  up  a sizable  portion  of  the  local  contribution  to  the  school 
budget.  The  use  of  Racing  C omission  funds  provides  additional  local 
school  support  without  requiring  additional  local  initiative.  The 
effect  is  for  low  ability  counties  to  meet  and  exceed  the  state  founda- 
tion program  minimum  by  exerting  limited  tax  initiative.  It  is  possible 
for  counties  with  low  ability  and  somewhat  higher  social  climate  to  make 
extensive  use  of  Racing  Commission  funds  plus  limited  local  initiative 
and  provide  a school  program  commensurate  with  the  local  aspiration 
level. 

The  Constitutional  limitation  on  school  tax  levies  accom- 
panied by  low  assessment  ratio  creates  a constricting  effect  on  local 
initiative.  Table  5k  shows  the  effect  of  low  assessment  ratios  on 
required  tax  levies  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  program. 
Low  assessment  ratio  limits  local  initiative  or  the  results  of  local 
initiative  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  low  assessment  ratio  increases 

the  required  tax  levy  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation 
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program,  (2)  the  Increase  in  required  tax  levy  reduces  the  tax 
leeway  for  exerting  initiative,  and  (3)  low  assessment  ratio  reduces 
the  revalue  from  each  mill  of  tax  initiative  levied.  Data  presented 
in  Table  1*3  indicates  the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  to  equalized 
assessed  valuation  was  lower  for  counties  grouped  in  the  categories 
of  low  personal  income  per  capita.  These  data  indicate  a low  ability 
county  with  a low  assessment  ratio  will  exert  limited  initiative 
regardless  of  the  tax  rate.  The  evidence  indicates  that  low  assess- 
ment ratios  are  not  limited  to  low  income  per  capita  counties.  The 
same  three  results  on  local  initiative  are  true  regardless  of  the 
level  of  local  ability. 


TABLE  51* 

ASSESSMENT  RATIO  AND  LOCAL  INITIATIVE  IN  SELECTED  COUNTIES 


County 

Required  Tax 
for  Founda- 
tion Program 

Tax  Leeway 
for  Local 
Initiative 

Ability  Per 
Educational 
Load  Unit 

Revenue  from  One 
Mill  on  Ability 
Per  Educational 
Load  Unit 

A 

13.62  mills 

6.38  mills 

$ 25,1*1*3 

$ 25.1*1* 

B 

13.10 

6.90 

20,732 

20.73 

C 

12.1*6 

7*51* 

35,283 

35.28 

D 

5.1*6 

H*.5U 

221,501* 

221.50 

E 

1*.5U 

15.1*6 

296,21*6 

296.25 

F 

U.16 

15.81* 

296,851 

296.85 

The  research  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council  revealed 
state  taxes  as  a total  were  about  the  same  ratio  to  personal  income 
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regardless  of  the  level  of  income  per  capita.  State  taxes  as  a 
total  tend  to  be  regressive.  The  regressivity  of  state  taxes  can 
have  the  indirect  effect  of  reducing  local  initiative.  The  reduc- 
tion in  initiative  would  come  from  the  lower  ability  counties  con- 
tributing a greater  amount  of  tax  revenue  in  proportion  to  ability 
to  the  state  treasury,  part  of  which  is  remitted  to  the  county  as 
the  state  portion  of  the  foundation  program. 

In  summary,  the  over-all  tax  program  in  the  state  of  Florida 
may  have  a limiting  effect  on  local  initiative.  Counties  can  limit 
tax  initiative  by  the  level  of  property  assessment  ratio.  The  com- 
posite of  state  administered  taxes  can  limit  local  initiative  as  a 
result  of  tax  regression. 

Lay  and  professional  leadership. — The  role  of  lay  and 
professional  leadership  may  account  for  some  of  the  variation  be- 
tween ability  and  initiative.  The  aspiration  level  of  a community 
can  hardly  be  considered  a fixed  quantity.  The  aspiration  level  of 
a community  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  local 
initiative  when  related  to  the  state  foundation  program.  If  the 

aspiration  level  can  be  raised  then  local  initiative  will  probably 
increase. 

Lay  and  professional  leadership  may  be  an  important  factor 
in  increasing  local  initiative  by  increasing  the  assessment  ratio 
for  property.  Communities  with  high  ability  and  low  property  as- 
sessment ratios  may  have  a conservative  power  structure.  The  im- 
provement of  property  assessment  ratios  will  increase  the  opportunity 
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for  greater  local  initiative  and  a greater  return  from  each  mill 
of  local  initiative. 

lay  and  professional  leadership  may  increase  local  initia- 
tive by  adapting  the  school  program  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  expression  of  local  tax  initiative  is  Idle  result  of  a developed 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  community.  The  tax  burden  assumed  in  the 
form  of  local  initiative  is  an  overt  expression  of  the  community 
desire  for  greater  educational  opportunity.  There  would  appear  to 
be  little  hope  for  the  expression  of  local  initiative  unless  there 
was  a recognized  need  for  the  tax  effort.  The  challenge  to  lay  and 
professional  leadership  would  appear  to  be  twofold*  (1)  Idle  adapta- 
tion of  the  school  program  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  (2) 
to  increase  the  aspiration  level  of  the  community. 

In  summary,  the  role  of  lay  and  professional  leadership 
probably  is  an  important  factor  in  accounting  for  some  of  the  varia- 
tion between  local  initiative  and  local  ability.  Local  initiative 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  aspiration  level  of  the  community  in 
Florida.  The  aspiration  level  does  not  appear  to  be  a fixed  quantity 
and  therefore  presents  a challenge  to  lay  and  professional  leadership. 

Conclusions  Related  to 
Supplementary  Findings 

The  state  foundation  program  would  appear  to  be  a strong  fac- 
tor in  relating  local  ability  to  local  initiative  in  Florida.  Evidence 
expressly  cited  indicated  that  there  was  considerable  change  in  the 
relationship  between  local  effort  and  local  ability  after  the  state 
of  Florida  adopted  a state  foundation  program.  The  over-all  tax 
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structure  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in  relating  local  ability 
to  local  initiative.  The  level  of  assessment  practice  can  have  a 
limiting  effect  on  local  initiative.  State  administered  taxes  would 
appear  to  have  a degree  of  tax  regression  which  could  produce  a 
limitation  of  local  financial  initiative.  Lay  and  professional 
leadership  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in  relating  local  finan- 
cial ability  to  local  financial  initiative* 

The  evidence  indicates  that  in  Florida  there  exists  a relation- 
ship between  certain  cultural  characteristics,  local  initiative,  and 
local  ability  that  may  not  exist  in  many  otter  states.  The  fact 
that  local  ability,  local  initiative,  and  certain  cultural  character- 
istics show  a positive  relationship  lead  to  the  necessity  for  examin- 
ing sane  of  the  implications  for  the  existing  relationships* 

Some  Implications  of  the  Study 

1.  Is  local  initiative  important? — The  result  of  local  initia- 
tive is  to  increase  the  level  of  expenditure  per  unit  of  educational 
load.  local  initiative  at  higher  ability  levels  results  in  a consider- 
able increase  in  expenditure  per  unit  of  educational  load.  With  the 
decline  in  ability  there  is  also  a decline  in  the  dollar  return  on 
local  initiative.  There  appears  to  be  a point  at  which  the  dollar 
result  of  local  initiative  becomes  negligible.  The  monetary  value 
attached  to  local  initiative  is  relative  to  local  ability.  There  may 
well  be  a point  in  terms  of  economic  factors  at  which  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  initiative  becomes  harmful* 


The  measure  of  local  initiative  in  terms  of  tax  effort  in 
general  declines  with  local  ability.  The  fluctuation  of  local 
initiative  in  relation  to  local  ability  indicates  local  initiative 
is  not  a direct  result  of  local  ability.  The  interplay  of  aspira- 
tion level  would  appear  to  account  for  some  of  the  variation  between 
the  two  measures.  The  value  attached  to  local  initiative  in  terms 
of  tax  effort  appears  to  be  relative.  High  aspiration  level  accom- 
panied by  considerable  initiative  when  related  to  a reasonable  level 
of  ability  does  substantially  increase  the  level  of  support.  High 
aspiration  level  accompanied  by  considerable  initiative  when  related 
to  a limited  level  of  ability  produces  a limited  increase  in  the 
level  of  support.  There  well  may  be  a point  in  terms  of  level  of 
ability  at  which  local  initiative  accomplishes  no  monetary  return 
for  the  aspiration  level.  The  situation  becomes  a matter  of  aspiring 
for  a degree  of  ‘'adaptability”  in  the  realm  of  mediocrity. 

Local  initiative  from  a monetary  point  of  view  is  not  of 
itself  "good.”  Local  initiative  from  a monetary  point  of  view  is 
relative  to  the  economic  base  on  which  local  initiative  operates. 

The  importance  of  local  initiative  needs  to  be  examined  in  relation 
to  values  other  than  the  monetary.  Local  initiative  would  appear 
to  increase  the  level  of  interest  in  the  local  schools.  Local 
initiative  would  appear  to  encourage  the  development  of  local 
policies  and  encourage  experimentation.  The  non-mcnetary  values 

attached  to  local  initiative  over  the  long  run  might  advance  the 
level  of  social  climate. 
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In  summary,  local  initiative  needs  to  be  viewed  from  two 
points  of  view*  Local  initiative  when  operating  on  a reasonable 
level  of  ability  does  increase  the  monetary  contribution  toward 
school  support.  Local  initiative  when  operating  on  a limited  level 
of  ability  does  little  toward  increasing  the  monetary  level  of 
school  support.  Local  initiative,  regardless  of  the  level  of  ability, 
probably  has  important  effects  on  school  operation  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  money.  Local  initiative  would  appear  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  school  operation. 

2*  What  role  for  social  climate?— The  level  of  social 
climate  appears  to  be  somewhat  related  to  local  ability.  The  dimen- 
sions of  social  climate  are  broader  than  the  one  factor  of  economic 
potential.  Some  of  the  fluctuation  of  local  initiative  in  relation 
to  local  ability  appear  in  part  to  be  influenced  by  the  level  of 
social  climate.  Local  aspiration  level  would  appear  to  be  associated 
with  social  climate  and  local  aspiration  level  appears  to  be  a factor 
influencing  local  initiative.  The  influence  of  social  climate  on 
local  initiative  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  cause-effect  because 
of  intervening  variables. 

The  possibilities  for  social  climate  to  be  a factor  in  de- 
termining local  initiative  appear  to  be  relative  to  local  ability. 

If  sufficient  economic  base  is  available  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  social  climate  to  be  a factor  in  raising  the  level  of  support 
through  local  initiative.  Regardless  of  the  level  of  social  climate 
if  sufficient  economic  base  is  available  the  interplay  of  leadership 
and  other  factors  could  bring  about  greater  local  initiative.  In  this 
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setting,  over  the  long  ran  social  climate  can  be  raised.  'Then  the 
social  climate  is  raised  there  is  a possibility  for  raising  the 
aspiration  level  which  in  turn  can  increase  local  initiative. 

The  constricting  effect  of  low  ability  limits  the  possi- 
bility for  social  climate  to  produce  an  increase  in  local  initia- 
tive that  substantially  increases  educational  opportunity.  limited 
educational  opportunity  over  the  long  run  would  appear  to  have  a 
retrogressive  effect  on  social  climate. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a population  in  both  high  and 
low  ability  areas  should  be  approached  on  the  basis  of  free  and 
equal  choice  among  alternative  economic  opportunities.  If  people 
are  forced  to  stay  in  low  economic  areas  because  their  lack  of 
training  permits  no  other  choice,  certain  areas  of  low  ability  may 
well  drift  toward  an  underprivileged  peasantry.  Can  America  afford 
to  perpetuate  a socio-economic  system  that  waits  for  mediocrity  to 
improve  mediocrity?  Can  America  afford  to  allow  any  developing 
aspirations  for  better  schools  among  low  ability  districts  to  be 
thwarted  by  economic  barriers? 

3.  What  role  for  the  foundation  program?—1 The  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  the  state  foundation  program  is  a strong  factor  in 
relating  local  initiative  to  local  ability.  The  state  foundation 
program  is  theoretically  equivalent  to  average  demand.  The  guaranteed 
minimum  in  the  foundation  program  may  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the  as- 
piration level  of  certain  low  ability  areas.  It  is  possible  that  the 
minimum  level  of  the  foundation  program  should  be  raised  considerably 
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above  the  aspiration  level  of  certain  low  ability  areas.  It  is 
possible  that  America  can  ill  afford  to  wait  for  the  slow  process 
of  self-improvement  among  the  low  ability  districts.  The  raising 
of  the  level  of  the  foundation  program  probably  should  be  accompanied 
by  formula  adjustments  to  retain  some  latitude  for  local  initiative 
among  the  low  ability  districts . Local  latitude  for  initiative  would 
encourage  local  interest  in  developing  the  educational  program. 

Local  initiative  would  offer  some  opportunity  for  local  experimenta- 
tion and  s elf -improvement . 

The  raising  of  the  foundation  program  minimum  level  could 
have  an  expanding  effect  on  local  initiative  at  the  higher  levels 
of  ability.  The  expansion  could  be  in  two  directions*  (1)  greater 
expenditure  for  the  existing  program,  and  (2)  greater  use  of  special 

programs  by  taking  advantage  of  the  incentive  within  the  foundation 
program. 

In  summary,  the  state  foundation  program  appears  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  relating  local  initiative  to  local  ability. 

The  effect  of  raising  the  minimum  level  of  the  foundation  program 
would  assure  greater  expenditures  for  education  among  the  lower 
ability  districts  and  probably  encourage  greater  expenditure  among 
the  higher  ability  districts.  It  would  appear  the  foundation  pro- 
gram should  retain  a degree  of  latitude  for  local  initiative  regard- 
less of  the  level  of  ability. 

k*  What  role  for  leadership?— The  analysis  within  this 
study  did  not  include  the  factor  of  leadership.  Some  of  the  variation 
between  local  ability  and  local  initiative  is  probably  due  to  the 
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interplay  of  lay  and  professional  leadership.  The  role  of  leadership 
at  the  different  levels  of  social  climate  wotsld  present  a complex 
analysis.  The  still  more  complex  analysis  would  be  the  role  of 
leadership  with  local  initiative  when  accompanied  by  variations  in 
social  climate  and  ability. 

Heeded  Research 

Data  in  this  study  revealed  certain  districts  that  showed 
distinct  variations  from  the  general  trend.  These  districts  should 
be  studied  in  order  to  analyse  the  following  questions! 

1.  Why  do  certain  districts  with  high  ability  exert 
low  initiative? 

2.  Why  do  certain  districts  with  low  ability  exert 
high  initiative? 

3.  Why  do  certain  districts  with  low  ability  have 
high  social  climate? 

U.  Why  do  certain  districts  with  high  ability  have 
low  social  climate? 

The  second  needed  study  would  be  an  analysis  of  social 
climate,  local  initiative,  and  local  ability  in  a series  of  states 
that  have  distinctly  different  types  of  school  support  programs. 

The  third  needed  study  involves  the  desirable  minimum  level 
for  a state  foundation  program.  How  far  above  the  aspiration  level 
of  low  ability  districts  should  the  state  foundation  program  be? 

How  much  tax  leeway  should  be  retained  for  local  initiative  in  low 
ability  districts? 
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The  fourth  area  of  needed  research  involves  an  analysis  of 
taxation  for  school  support.  Does  the  local  property  tax  even  when 
equalisation  is  applied  provide  a suitable  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  local  initiative?  What  is  the  effect  of  state  administered  taxes 
upon  local  initiative  especially  when  state  administered  taxes  are 
regressive?  What  portion  of  local  taxpaying  ability  is  preempted 
by  state  and  Federal  taxes  even  when  substantial  funds  are  allocated 
to  the  county  for  school  support? 

The  fifth  area  of  needed  research  is  in  the  area  of  leader- 
ship* How  does  leadership  relate  to  specific  variations  between 
local  ability  and  local  initiative?  How  can  leadership  affect  the 
actions  of  the  community  power  structure? 
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